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...+ In the language of flowers, the lei says, “Welcome” . . . the plumeria pleads, “Remember”. . . the pikaki fragrantly says, 
“Be happy.” ... You are...in Hawaii, and on the way over...in safe American ships on the placid Pacific. + 3» Much of her flower-message — 


comes to you in illustrated literature . . . about HAWAII and the SOUTH SEAS, supplied by TRAVEL AGENTS or MATSON LINE offices. 
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ONLY 
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BUILT-IN MOVABLE 
FOR RECEPTION IN TRAINS, [. 
PLANES, AUTOS, ETC. 


U.S. PATENT NO. 2164251 
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Pacific 
Coast 


Prices 
Slightly 
Higher 


IN AIRPLANE CLOTH 
(INCLUDING BLUE) 


The shape and size of 
an overnight bag styled 
like expensive luggage. 


The ONLY PORTABLE RADIO Guaranteed to Play 
Where Other Portables Fai/...or Your Money Back 


Engineers of the Zenith Radio Corporation again give you a most remarkable 


invention... 


the Patented Movable Wavemagnet in a portable radio which 


you can carry in one hand, self-powered with a light, one-piece battery pack. 


Under all ordinary circumstances it works without outside aerial . . 


outside wires or ground. 


. without 


LISTEN WHILE YOU TRAVEL...PLAY...OR WORK 


Take this wonder portable where 
ordinary portables will not work 
efficiently; in a train, airplane, bus, 
ship, auto or any windowed building 
where metal construction keeps out 
reception. The secret of why it works 
while others fail is in the Patented 
Movable Wavemagnet, which is ex- 
clusive with Zenith. 


Check up on your next train trip. 
See how many Zeniths are playing we// 
...and how many other makes faz/ to 
do so. Your money back if Zenith fails. 


And that’s not all! At home, in the 
office, in hotels, if you want to save 
your battery, plug into any light 
socket... 110 volt AC or DC. That will 
automatically disconnect your battery 
and save it for outdoors or travel. 


EARPHONES SOLVE PRIVACY PROBLEMS 


This Zenith portable has storage space 
for earphones ... (extra equipment) 
for use at ball games, fights, or while 
travelling; for privacy in reception 
without loudspeaker. At home—no 
annoyance to those in the next room 
or even in the next bed when you listen 
with Zenith earphones or Hushatone. 
A boon to the hard of hearing, too. 


UNDER NO OTHER NAME BUT ZENITH... 


... Can you obtain this radio or a portable 
that zs, bas, and does so many things! Pat- 
ented Wavemagnet—built-in yet moyable 
—combination battery and lighting cur- 
rent operation—loudspeaker and ear- 
phone reproduction—adjustable to vary- 
ing conditions—reception at home or 
travelling. Don’t buy until you see and 
hear the Zenith Universal Portable at 
authorized Zenith Dealers everywhere. 


De Luxe Edition in genuine cowhid2. .. priced slightly higher: than regular airplane cloth cover. 
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A NEW INVENTION 


AMERICA'S OLDEST MANUFACTURER OF FINE RADIOS FOR THE HOME 
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Dec. 5—Annual 


Racing, rodeos and horse shuws at Phoenix, Arizona 


UNITED STATES 


December through February—Camelias in 
Bloom in Charleston, South Carolina 

Nov. 1 to Dec. 7—Bay Meadows Fall Sea- 
son Horse Racing, Beresford, near San 
Francisco, California 

Nov. 30 to Dec, 7—International Live 
Stock Exposition and Grain and Hay 
Show, Chicago, Illinois 

Nov. 30 to Dec. 15—Santa Cruz County 
Golf Championships, Santa Cruz, Cali- 
fornia 

Dec. 1—Kris Kringle 
Cruz, California 
Polo Tournament, Pinehurst, North Caro- 

lina 

Gymkhana, Sedgefield, North Carolina 

Dec. 1 to 3—Interstate Y. M. C. A. Meet, 
Winston-Salem, North Carolina 

Dec. 1 to 31—Winter Flower Show, Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania 

Dec. 2 to 5—Women’s City Golf Cham- 
pionships, Pasadena Municipal Golf 
Course, Pasadena, California 

Dec. 4, 5—Raleigh Garden Club Christmas 
Exhibit, Raleigh, North Carolina 

Christmas Preview and 

Parade, Santa Monica, California 


Jamboree, Santa 


- Dec. 6 to 12—Men’s City Golf Champion- 


ships, Pasadena Municipal Golf Course, 
Pasadena, California 

Dec. 7—Sweepstakes Golf Tournament, 
Southern Pines, North Carolina 

Dec. 8—Polo Game, Pinehurst, North Caro- 


ina 

Dec. 8 to 11—Annual Merchant Marine 
Conference and Fourteenth Annual Con- 
vention of the Propeller Club of the 
United States, New Orleans, Louisiana. 
Will Include Golf Tournament, Banquet 
and Sight-Seeing Trips 

Dec. 8 to Jan. 4—Christmas Celebration, 
Toyland, Displays, etc., Madrid, New 
Mexico 

Dec. 9 to 13—Pointer Club of America 
Open Events, Pinehurst, North Carolina 


Dec. 16, 


Dec. 10 to 14—Annual Northwest Turkey 
Show, Oakland, Oregon 

Dec. 12—Feast Day of Nuestra Senora/ de 
Guadalupe, Santa Fe, New Mexico _— 

Dec. 12 to 15—Seventeenth Annual Open 
Golf Tournament, Miami Springs Coun- 
try Club, Florida 

Dec. 14—Los Angeles_ Doubles, Lawn 
Bowling Tournament, Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia 
Lighting of Cedar of Lebanon Tree, 

Santa Cruz, California ; 

Dec. 15—Santa Lucia Day, Swedish Cele- 
bration, Stern Grove, San Francisco, 
California i 
Polo Game, Pinehurst, North Carolina 
Sixth Annual All Breed Dog Show, 

Desert Inn Mashie Golf Course, Palm 
Springs, California 

17—Annual Tobacco Growers’ 
Christmas Party, Winston-Salem, North 
Carolina ’ 

Dec. 17—Annual Wright Flight _Anniver- 
sary Observance, Kill Devil Hill, North 
Carolina 

Dec. 20—Annual Free Christmas Party, 
Los Angeles Memorial Coliseum, Los 
Angeles, California Y 
Equestrian Gymkhana (Alternate Fridays 

oThreioh the Winter), Southern Pines 
Country Club, North Carolina. 

Official Opening of Yosemite Winter Club 
Ice Skating Rink, California : 
Dec. 20 to Jan. 7—Horse Racing, Tropical 

Park, Miami, Florida 

Dec. 21—Community Christmas Party, Bal- 
boa Stadium, San Diego, California 
Blind Bogey Golf Tournament, Southern 

Pines, North Carolina 
Annual Forefathers’ Day, 
Massachusetts 

Dec. 21, 22—lInvitation Cross-Country and 
Slalom and College Exhibition Meet, 
Franconia, South Carolina 

Dec, 21 to 29—Southern California Mid- 
winter Championships, Lakewood Tennis 
Club, Long Beach, California 


Plymouth, 


Quail hunting at Southern Pines, North Carolina 


Speed boat racing at St. Petersburg, Florida 


Dec. 22—Ski Races, Gold and Silver Ski 
Tests, Badger Pass, Yosemite National 
Park, California 

Dec. 24—Yule Log Ceremony, Santa Claus 
at Ahwahnee and Yosemite Lodge, Yo- 
semite National Park, California 
Christmas Celebration, Wilmington, 

North Carolina 
Annual Moravian Christmas Eve Love- 
feasts, Winston-Salem, North Carolina 

Dec. 25—Pine Needles Mixed Foursome 
Golf Tournament, Pine Needles, North 
Carolina 
Nation’s Christmas Tree Celebration, 

Kings Canyon National Park, Califor- 
nia 

Dec. 25 to Jan. 31—Winter Primrose Show, 
Hollywood Scenic Gardens, California 

Dec. 26—Figure Skdting Exhibitions, Yo- 
semite National Park, California 

Dec. 27—Fourth Annual Junior 
Show, Pinehurst, North Carolina 

Dec. 27 to 29—-Newport Harbor Christmas 
Regatta, Newport Harbor, California 

Dec. 27 to Jan. 1—Mid-Winter Carnival of 
Sports, New Orleans, Louisiana 

Dec. 28—Regatta and Rowing Meets, New 
Orleans, Louisiana 

Dec. 28 to 31—Sun Bowl Tennis Tourna- 
ment, El Paso Tennis Club, Texas 
Tennis Championships, New Orleans 

Country Club, Louisiana 

Dec. 28 to Jan. 1—Southwest Annual Sun 
Carnival, El Paso, Texas 
Thirty-Eighth Annual Mid-Winter Golf 

Tournament, Pinehurst, North Carolina 

Dec. 28 to Jan. 8—Christmas Polo Tourna- 
ment, Del Monte, California 

Dec. 28 to Mar. 8—Parimutuel Horse Rac- 
ing, Los Angeles Turf Club, Santa Anita 
Park, Arcadia, California 

Dec. 29—Horse Show, Pinehurst, North 
Carolina 
New Year Downhill Ski Meet, Adiron- 
dack Mountain Club, New York 

Dec. 30—Costume Ice Catnival, Yosemite 
National Park, California : 


Horse 


Sixth Annual Golf Tournament for 
Women, Pinehurst, North Carolina 
Dec, 30 to Jan. 1—College Week, Sno 
Birds, Lake Placid Club, New York 
Annual Intercollegiate Ski Meet, Sun 

Valley, Idaho 
Dec. 30 to Jan. 2—Orange Bowl Festival, 
Miami, Florida : 
Cotton Bowl Festival and Football Game, 
Dallas, Texas 
Dec. 31—Moravian Watch Night Services, 
Winston-Salem, North Carolina 
Santa Annual Frolic, Santa Ana, Cali- 
fornia 
Jan. 1—Cross-City Marathon and Dip in 
Pacific, San Francisco, California 
Pasadena Tournament of Roses, Pasa- 
dena, California 
Seventh Annual Sugar Bowl 
New Orleans, Louisiana 
Jan. 2—Nineteenth Annual Father and Son 
eee Tournament, Pinehurst, North Caro- 
ina 
Jan. 2 to 4—Intercollegiate Ice Hockey 
Matches for President Hoover Trophy, 
Yosemite National Park, California 
Jan. 23 to 25—Rodeo Association of Amer- 
ica Convention, Salinas, California 


Classic, 


MEXICO 


December Through March—Parimutuel 
Horse Racing, Baja California Jockey 
Club, Agua Caliente, Baja California 

Dec. 1 to 10—Festival of the Immaculate 
Conception, Puente de Ixtla, Morelos 

Dec. 3 to 13—Virgin of Guadalupe Pil- 
grimage, Tepeyac Hill, Mexico City 

Dec. 5 to 15—Fair at Igualo, Guerrero 

Dec. 12 to 26—North Mexican Fair in 
Honor of the Virgin of Guadalupe, Mon- 
terrey 

Dec. 16 to 25—Christmas 
Throughout Mexico 


Celebrations 


oy 
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John J. Hettche of Michigan often travels in a Vagabond 
Coach. The horse is the famous racer, “Good News.” 


Jules Bache, international banker; Miss Dorothy Richards 

(left), his granddaughter; and her traveling companion, Miss 

Mollie Lipscomb wave farewell on their departure for Hono- 
lulu on the California Clipper. 
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SPEAKING OF 


TRAVEL AND 


RECREATION 


Pan Pactfic Press 


Native dishes are still popular in Hawaii. The noted opera star, Lily Pons, at the 
left, is dining here with her husband, Andre Kostelanetz, and Kamokila Campbell, 
member of an old island family. 


City, state and national golf tournaments are held annually on the Phoenix 
Country Club course. Here the writer, Clarence Buddington Kelland, is 
practicing his drives. Here are three well known tennis enthusiasts at Sun Valley, Idaho. 


On the right is Ernest Hemingway and seated with him are Gary 
Cooper and his wife. 


Metropolitan Museum of Art 


AMBOISE IN THE EIGHTEENTH 
CENTURY 


Traffic on the river Loire and across the 
Amboise bridge is pictured with fidelity 
by the French painter Rigaud. The coach 
crossing the bridge with its odd basketry 
fore and aft was evidently not a common 
type of conveyance even for that period. 
The castle in the background dates from 
the eleventh century. 


OFF TO THE COUNTRY 


To the tune of a bugle this equipage is 

bound for a hunting trip outside of Paris. 

The carriage is typical of the middle 

nineteenth century when Horace Vernet 
made this picture. 


Travel 
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Workers, peasants and shopkeepers traveled in the coches d’eau 
which made the trip from Paris to Rouen. 


DOWN from Mt. Tasselot, from fourteen hundred feet above 
sea, the Seine flowed swiftly. Four hundred and seventy miles it 
went, winding and looping, before it fell into the sea. 

No cities burdened the land. The river amused itself by biting 
off bits of earth, spitting out islands, swallowing them down. 
Once on the spot we now call Paris, there were ten islets. Today 
there are but two, St. Louis and La Cité. 

Out from the forest men came and looked with wonder and 
longing at the river. With keen eyes the foresters looked from 
tree to tree and in their shaggy heads an idea flashed. They felled 
a trunk, hewed and scooped and shaped it with pointed end and 
rounded end. They gathered their women, their flint axes, fishing- 
lines and hunting-rods. Wary, yet eager, they stepped into the 
crude boats, trusted themselves and all their chattels to the mercy 
of the current. Over shallows they poled with their spears, till 
one among them thought of a paddle. Then paddles were made 
and they went faster. 

They saw the two islands and settled on the larger one. It was 
leafshape, a good omen, and safer than the mainland. The river’s 
arms wound around it, kept off wolves and enemies who stalked 
the thick-wooded banks. Louk Teih, Swampy Place, the Celts 
named this new home, and from its hospitable clay and reeds built 
themselves crude shelters, beehive shape, thatched over with 
boughs. They fished and hunted and were no doubt in their own 
fashion happy here on Louk Teih while centuries rolled un- 
counted. In the soil of that ancient island stone arrowheads were 

bedded and lay hidden till 1898, cut flints from that mysterious 
PARI § TR AWV E L S slice of time which science with a large gesture speaks of as “The 
Acie Tertiary.” 
From the dawn of history the boatmen, though but a small 
Vehicles That Created tribe, held their island against all comers till the Romans marched 
upon them, a feat which bespeaks the valiance of early river- 
travelers. In 53 B.C. Caesar the Conqueror came, made captive 
this free, adventurous group of Gauls, made captive their isle too, 
twisted its name to Lutetia. Now the looping silver river had a 
Latin name, a captive’s name—Sagena, Seine, Fishnet, forsooth! 

But why should a Roman care? He had the urge to conquer, 
bring everything in thrall, inject order and stone roads, subdue 
Nature’s wilderness. So this island settlement, Lutetia, became an 
important half-way house on the long trek from Italy to Britain. 
By LUCY EMBURY Straight acro$s the island the north road ran where the Rue de la 
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Metropolitan Museum of Art 
When the first hydrogen balloon descended in the village of Gonesse about ten miles 
from Paris, the terrilied inhabitants rushed out with pitchforks to slay the “mon- 
sterous creature.” 
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A test flight of the Montgolfier balloon was made in the Reveillon Gardens under 

the supervision of the inventor. The balloon was inflated by heated air and elabo- 

rately decorated in blue and gold by the signs of the Zodiac, the royal cipher, 
classic wreaths and medallions. 


AE 
DE MON GOLFIER: 


Coesperate Gi 


Etienne Montgolfier was the 

younger of the two brothers who 

together invented the hot air 
balloon. 


Metropolitan Museum of Art ou 

As the inventors’ confidence grew balloons and their baskets became more elaborate. . 

These two balloons designed by Professor Charles and the Robert brothers are 
rising from the Tuileries in 1784, 


BOUND FOR THE HUNT 


During the reign of Louis XV carriage designs grew ever more startling and fantastic. Milord’s hunting carriage must have a stag’s head 
and a covered hood to protect milady’s delicate complexion from the sun. The design for this extraordinary equipage is by Chopart. 


_ Cité runs today, over two wooden bridges, precursors of Petit 


Pont and Pont Notre Dame. 
This road was the beginning of a new era for Paris, for 
all Europe north of the Alps. The second era in the develop- 


ment of humankind—travel by land. 


Now carts (two-wheeled from the south, four-wheeled from 
the northern region) might by slow stages rumble into this 
new town being built by strangers. The Gauls were great 
cart-makers, knew how to turn out staunch wheels. So their 
conquerors soon discovered and kept them at work. The boat- 
men too were busier than ever before, growing into a strong 
guild called the Parisii (from two ancient Celtic words, “par” 
and “gwys,” meaning “man” and boat,” put together and 
eventually shortened to “Parys” or “Paris’’). 

For five centuries the wolf banner of Rome fluttered over 
the island, then fell. 

Clovis the Frank came marching in with his followers, 
great rough blond-haired men with bracelets and battle-axes 
—murderous blades set in handles of horsebone. Of arrows 
and bows they used none. From the north, beyond the Meuse, 
these tramplers had come to conquer the conqueror Romans. 
Now Paris was “Christian” and from the palace flew a flag 
embroidered with golden Frankish bees. The Franks were 
fond of honey, had many hives. Clovis called himself ‘King 

of Paris.” The Parisians called his successors “Do-Nothing 
Kings.” Jewels and eating and idleness were their downfall. 
The last of them, Childeric III, was rarely seen by his people 
except when on public occasions he paraded through Paris 
in an ox-cart. A man too gross, too lazy to straddle a horse. 
So in disgust Paris sheared off his long royal locks, his only 


sign of kingship, and consigned him to oblivion in a monas- 
tery. That was the year 752 A.D. 

After the Merovingians other dynasties, other kings were 
endured by Paris. Ever seedier the city grew and more 
sprawling. The filth of its streets was a disgrace. By night 
wolves prowled, by day swine cluttered the alleys. France was 
still a patchwork quilt, the royal realm much shrunken from 
the mammoth empire of Charlemagne, a shrivelled kernel of 
land lying roundabout Paris, with the city as its core. But in 
this narrow kingdom Fat Louis the Capetian did his best to 
make travel safe. For twenty-three years he stayed in the 
saddle, rode about pretty steadily establishing order, One 
clear October day in the year 1131 A.D. he and his eldest son 
were trotting out of town together when a pig dashed under 
the dauphin’s horse. The startled steed bolted, tossed off his 
rider, who died a few hours after. From that time on no 
swine were permitted in the capital’s lanes. Only priestly pigs, 
those owned by the Abbey of Saint Antoine were exempt. So 
the Brothers belled their squealers, and long after Louis le 
Gros lay quiet in his grave the tinkle of hog-bells could be 
heard about his city, and every bell was marked with a cross. 

Forty-eight years floated over Fat Louis’ grave and over 
Paris. Still, rain or shine, the stink of unpaved streets con- 
tinued. Now Philippe Auguste, his grandson, was living in 
the palace on the crowded island. A young ruler, full of en- 
ergy. He was standing at an open window watching traffic 
on the ‘Seine, the quays and barges. Beneath the window some 


- wagons went, stirring the slime with heavy wheels, stirring 


up an odor unbearable. 
“Something must be done about this!’ Philippe held his 
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THE ROYAL CARRIAGE 


The Parisians loved spectacles of all kinds, and there was none more impressive than the 
royal coach preceded by cavalry and drawn by eight magnificently caparisoned horses. This 
picture by Moreau was made in 1782. 


nostrils and hurried to an inner room. 

Shortly, the sound of mallets and 
cracking stone could be heard around the 
palace, and in due course some paving 
was laid. Philippe Auguste was a hustler, 
a builder. He replaced the rickety Ro- 
man-day bridges with a pair in stone, 
and after the turn of the century (about 
1204 A.D.) he put up a small, strong 
castle across from La Cité’s tip on the 
right bank. For centuries this spot had 
been a rendezvous for wolf-hunters, a 
“louverie,” so Philippe’s new castle came 
to be known as “Le Louvre.” 

Roundabout the quays ‘boatmen’s ton- 
gues wagged freely as they plied their 
peaceful trade. No decorous Latin was 
heard any more, nor uncouth tribal dia- 
lect. The Parisii spoke in a speech of 
their own, the French. A hundred and 
fifty years were layered over Philippe 
the Builder’s rule, a bookish lord was 
ruler now. Safe in the Louvre’s tower 
Charles le Sage had nine hundred and 
ten volumes stowed away, the choicest 
collection of his time. 

However, a library was less exciting to 
his court than the chair just invented by 
some no-name in a village up north. It 
was covered, balanced on poles. In it one 
could be conveniently carried by two 
men. From the village of Sedan its pat- 
tern had reached the capital. Everybody 
with silk clothes and a sou to spare must 
have a “Sedan chair.”’ So artisans were 
set to work—joiners, turners, painters, 
upholsterers; a new ease and a new in- 
dustry were created. What the gondola 
was to Venice, the sedan became to Paris. 
For four hundred years the sedan held 
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its own as a conveyance, endured long 
after the advent of the carriage. Inci- 
dentally, America’s most popular type of 
motor-car carries this old chair-name. 

Nevertheless, Louis XI disdained the 
sedan, already in vogue some eighty years 
when kingship befell him. Just the same, 
canny Louis inaugurated a service by 
poste-chaise. Water travel was too slow 
a way for letters. Now Paris was more 
than the home of the boatmen; it was 
also the core and heart of new-found 
France, the pulse of a nation in the 
shaping. Roads and vehicles—these were 
the threads by which La Cité was being 
tied tighter to the whole land. Men must 
travel more, and travel more swiftly, 
this sagacious sovereign sensed, for 
travel is ever the shuttle of a larger civi- 
lization. 

Some two hundred years before the 
sedan went out, the carriage came into 


vogue with King Henri III as its spon-~ 


sor. Elegant and indolent he lolled in the 
springless royal coach, dressed in a 
pearled pourpoint, accompanied by toy 
dogs, monkeys and parakeets. 

“Do I see a woman-king or a man- 
queen?” in disgust D’Aubigné asked. 

But Agrippa d’Aubigné was austere, 
by nature satiric, a Huguenot soldier, a 
noble who had known poverty and hard- 
ship from birth. He was not sorry when 
the dagger of a fanatical Dominican 
stopped the man-queen’s breath, and 
Henri IV, a ruggeder lord, sat himself 
in the kingly carriage, slung on leather 
straps and garnished with great gilt 
studs. This Henry did an immense 
amount of road-making, which opened 


up new sources of prosperity and in ten © 


years reduced the national debt from 
three hundred and thirty millions of 
livres to fifty. Henri Quatre had no time 
for parakeets, his kingdom kept him 
busy until he was assassinated by Ra- 


‘vaillac when his carriage stopped in a 


traffic jam. Carriages didn’t seem very 
healthy for kings! 


Nevertheless, Louis Quatorze not 
many years later gave a beautiful glassed 
coach to his fellow sovereign Charles the 
Debonair of England. From then on all 
the best coaches were made with glass 
windows, and soon Paris was gaping at 
its first omnibus. Blaise Pascal who in- 
vented it was a smart fellow, those citi- 
zens decided who climbed aboard on 
March 18, 1662, and rumbled from the 
Luxembourg to the Bastille. 


Parisians began to journey more and 
farther from home. Madame de Sévigné 
was an eager traveler, frequently leaving 
her luxurious town mansion (now the 
Musée Carnavalet), despite the fact she 
had to sleep on straw in the inns, In- 
deed, at sixty-five, she made the long trip 
from her Brittany manor-house to her 
daughter’s chateau in Provence, though 
carriages were as yet not altogether com- 
fortable. However, each decade showed 
some improvement and during the reign 
of Louis Quinze a coach became, liter- 
ally, a work of art, thanks to the skill of 
the four Martin brothers. Robert, the 
eldest, started life as a carriage-painter 
and developed (in 1748) a secret process 
for lacquering which vied with the 
Chinese in luster and lastingness. This 
“vernis Martin” became the rage. The 
fashionable world rushed to the Royal 
Manufactory, clamoring for sedan-chairs 
and coaches in this effective new finish. 
The dauphin must have a small sleigh 
shaped like a swan. Miulord’s hunting 
carriage must have a stag’s head. De- 
signs grew ever more startling and fan- 
tastic. Cabriolets, whisquets, sulkies sped 
along the streets with the swift grace of 
animals. Harnesses grew fancier too: 
bells, rosettes, tassels, bridles, ‘bits and 
back-nets challenged the artisans’ in- 
genuity. Some relics of this golden age 
of carriages may still be seen at the Mu- 
sée Cluny. The Champs Elysées had 
been laid out by order of Marie de 
Medicis in 1616 and many boulevards 
opened by Louis Quatorze. Paris was 
ready for this gorgeous parade on 
wheels. Postillions and coachmen and 
rear-riders were having a high day. Only 
the bargemen felt neglected and ag- 
grieved, because of diminished prestige 
and the sixteen customs houses along the 
Seine which took toll on every load of 
wheat. 


Mercier the playwright was sulking 


As a child Louis XV was taken through the gardens of 
the Tuileries in this old three-wheeled contraption. The 
future sovereign was surrounded with excessive and often 
ridiculous precautions and was virtually a prisoner at 
Vincennes, the Louvre and the Tuileries. 


French harnesses of the seventeenth 
century were lavishly designed. The 
well bred horse often wore elaborate 
headgear, a rosette at the tail and 
other worthless paraphernalia  ele- 
gantly embossed and liberally adorned 
with highly colored tassels. 


AT VERSAILLES 


The sedan chair, invented at Sedan to- 
ward the end of the eighteenth century, 
speedily became a fashionable convey- 
ance and continued in use for several 
hundred years. In the print above J. 
Rigaud pictures the court ladies and 
gentlemen enjoying the gay spectacle of 
the fountains at Versailles to which they 
have been brought in their sedans. At 
the lower right an eighteenth century 
artist gives his imagination free play in 
a design for a carriage in which regal 
lovers might ride in celebration of their 
nuptials, 
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too. “Wits may be carriage-folk, but 
genius goes afoot,” he growled. One can 
scarcely blame him, when a courtesan 
rode heedlessly by, splashing filth on his 
white stockings. The plumes of her hat 
rose to the sky, her horses’ head-gear was 
inset with rose-diamonds. Enough to 
cause any half-starved follower of the- 
atric muses to curse! Especially since 
there were no foot-paths and wheels tilted 
recklessly over worn curbstones and a 
stinking gutter trickled in mid - street 
which a man had to jump across. Half 
the houses weren’t numbered either and 
at night it was the devil to find anything. 
Lately the city had gone modern, done 
away with its eight thousand candle- 
lanterns, hung up twelve hundred oil- 
lamps in their stead. The lamp-lighters 
were niggardly, by ten of an evening the 
lamps guttered out and darkness seized 
Paris. 

Now it is the year 1783. Paris is cran- 
ing its neck, staring at the sky. 

A miracle is happening, a giant bubble 
is floating high above the Seine. A bal- 
loon, a ‘‘Montgolfiére”! Lightly it travels 
through faint November sun, and in the 
perilous basket slung below sway two 
men busy stoking the brazier-fire with 
bundles oi straw. It is that daredevil 
Pilatre de Rozier, and with him as com- 
panion today sails the Marquis d’Ar- 
landes. A smile sits on De Rozier’s ex- 
cited mouth, but seriousness sits on the 
marquis’ apprehensive face. Both are too 
busy to wave a response as wild huzzas 
rise from the crowd on earth. When the 
hot breath of fire fails the balloon will 
drop. They must get beyond the river 
before the straw gives out! Anxiously 
eyes strain after them from the gardens 
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CARRIAGE MAKERS 


When the Romans came into 
Gaul they found skilled 
cart-makers and the heavy 
wheeled wagons which have 
scarcely changed to this day. 
Above is a drawing of a 
medieval wheelwright’s shop. 
At the right is one of the 
smart carriages used by the 
beau monde of the eigh- 
teenth century, 


of Chateau de la Muette, the dauphin’s 
residence, whence the ascent had started 
a few minutes ago. Most moved of all 
watchers is Benjamin Franklin on his 
terrace in the Passy section near the 
Seine, and of all watchers none better 
understands the wonder and the risk of 
this first flight of humans above terra 
firma. 

With safety the balloon crosses the 
Seine, reaches the Butte-aux-Cailles, sags 
downward onto the slope. 

Five miles it has sailed, this aerial 
dream, from La Muette, in how many sec- 
onds? Sacrebleu, Franklin has neglected 
to count! 

Vexation fades as he sees the boatmen 
leave their barges, rush shouting up the 
ridge where, a little bewildered but totally 
unhurt, the two aviators are climbing out 
from the wickerwork under the collapsed 
balloon. 

Paris went air crazy. The Montgolfier 
brothers were not the only dreamers. 
There were the brothers Robert too, 


working together with Professor J. A. 
C. Charles, the physicist, on another type 
of balloon, driven by hydrogen. Indeed, 
on August 27th., they’d loosed such a 
“Charliére” from the spot where the 
Eiffel Tower now stands. It rose high, 
3,000 ft., disappeared in the clouds, came 
down almost six hours later at Gonesse 
about ten miles away. The villagers were 
terrified, attacked this “animal mon- 
streux” with their pitch-forks. Dogs 
barked at the queer cloud-creature whose 
like they’d never seen. On December 
first Professor Charles himself ventured 
up with one of the brothers Robert in a 
globe of “taffetas enduit de gomme élas- 
tique,” floated twenty-seven miles in two 
hours, landed safely. 

Three hundred thousand spectators had 
seen the start of these flights and became 
vociferous on the subject. Backers of 
the ‘“‘Charliére” did wordy battle versus 
believers in the “Montgolfiére.” The 
relative merits of “rarefied air’ and 

(Continued on page 43) 
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Knopf-Pi. 
Many of the dude ranches are framed by desert 
foliage. 


FLYING TO THE WINTER SUN 


By DOROTHY CARLYLE 


FF ROM the air the blob of green in the Southwestern desert country may 
look like a mirage. Yet as your plane begins to circle for landing, the blob j 
expands into white low-lying Spanish buildings with bright colored roofs, 
mesquite and palo verde trees, charro and cactus. 
Your mirage is as real as the cowpunchers lining the airport fence waiting 
to whisk the dudes arriving on the noon plane home to the ranches. And 
make no mistake about how real these cowpunchers are. They aren’t just 
props to make the cattle country attractive to tourists. 
The air was soft and warm, a pleasant contrast to the chill, blustering 
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The beautiful gateway above is 
part of the wall surrounding the 
ancient San Xavier del Bac Mission 
near Tucson, Arizona. It is said 
to be the oldest mission in con- 
tinuous use on the North American 
continent. The riders at the left 
are passing by some of the famous 
giant cactuses in the Arizona desert. 


Inc. 


wind that had whipped around me in 
New York as I boarded American Air- 
lines’ big Skysleeper late the night be- 
fore. Then I had been glad to get the 
warm drink the stewardess offered me 
as a nightcap and climb into my berth 
to relax into refreshing sleep as we fol- 
lowed the ‘southern transcontinental 
route westward. But when I awakened, 
just past Fort Worth, the air coming 
through my ventilator was warm. I de- 
voured scrambled eggs and toast and 
coffee as I watched the desert country 


over which we were flying. Then after a 
brief stop at El Paso for luncheon we- 


landed and cowboys were escorting us 
into the ranch stationwagon. 


We drove through the desert country, - 


its white sand spotted with wild buck- 
wheat and cactus and the saguaros, to 
the foot of the mountains where sprawled 
the combination cattle and guest ranch 
where I was to spend a month’s vaca- 
tion. We passed a rodeo field and rum- 
bled over several rude bridges before 
we glimpsed the rambling rustic lodge 
with its guest houses grouped near it. 
A rawhide latch string hung through a 
hole in the door welcoming us and in- 
side a fragrant greasewood fire smoul- 
dered. 

There were other cattle-guest ranches 
we could have chosen. There was one 


The architecture of the 

desert inns is beau- 

tifully adapted to climate 
and landscape. 


down on the border that sounded partic- 
ularly romantic. There the hands opened 
up the gates in the morning and you'd 
gallop right into Mexico, free to wander 
the Mexican trails and meander through 
their sleepy border villages and stop to 
munch enchiladas. 

There was another ranch near us, 
also Mexican in atmosphere, for the 
ranch had once been owned by a Mex- 
ican family. The beamed roof was coy- 
ered with ribs from the saguaro cactus 
over which dirt and sod had been piled. 
As a result of its Americanization the 
roof had acquired a galvanized iron coy- 
ering, but the interior was still old and 
foreign. A wild pig head stood out on 
one wall, a riata, a braided rawhide rope 
for roping ‘“‘dogies,”’ looped down from 
another. A warm wooly buffalo robe 
flopped casually over the corner of a 
divan. Outside an ocatilla cactus fence 
separated the house from the rest of the 
ranch and all the guests were excited 
about the new colt just born to a blind 
mare, who was stumbling awkwardly 
about the huge corral. 

There were also elaborate ranches, de- 
voted exclusively to. dudes, which we 
could have selected. One was like a fine 
city estate, with a palm-lined driveway 
approach and a living room soft carpeted 


-and richly furnished with ornate tables 


and chairs. In the center of the wide 
patio was a tinkling fountain and grouped 
about on the winter lawn, white garden 
furniture. Chili pepper pods hung from 
the archways and a parrot screeched 
from the top of one of the guest houses. 
There were clock golf and archery and 
croquet to entertain the guests. 


| Or we could have gone to one of the fashionable resort 

| hotels out in the desert. These are low rambling villas, with 

| tennis courts and badminton and heated swimming pools. 

| Yet with all their luxury the hotels try to preserve the charm 
of the desert. In one of them even some of the furniture, 
modern in style, is made from the ribs of the saguaro cac- 
tus while the upholstery covering is a branding iron print. 
Here the pottery is Mexican, the tin coffee table decorated 
in Indian design. Cactus gardens and winter grass fill the 
patios and in an outside dining room perhaps a Mexican 
tamale pie is cooking in a tile oven at one side while bright 
dishes are spread out for luncheon, buffet style. Out in the 
yard an Apache Wickiup amuses the children. 

But this seemed to us to be the setting for the fashionable 
tourists. Now that the Southwest has become so accessible 
to other parts of the country, these tourists have come in 
increasing numbers to the warm sun country every winter. 

But since we wanted to get into the real spirit of range 


(Continued on page 45) 


Air transportation has brought the vacation sun country of Arizona and West Texas within overnight traveling time from every state and 
city in the United States. In no time at all after the plane has landed the newcomers are dressed in full Western regalia and taking their first 
lesson in horsemanship. The trio below are learning the proper way to cinch the last saddle strap before setting out for a ride. 
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WELCOME TO TRINIDAD 


The exuberant and _ irre 
pressible Calypsonians bring 
their: mirthful or satirical 
ballads to all and sundry. 
Here a group of them in 
paint and many-colored cos- 
tumes greet visitors arriving 
at Port-of-Spain. 


SONGS AND MINSTRELS 


OF TRINIDAD 


By ALBERT C. HICKS 


ITS CARNIVAL TIME IN PORT-OF-SPAIN 


The negroes of Trinidad have a genius for the absurd and the fantastic in costume. At carnival 
time their gift for folly finds innumerable expressions in song, pantomime and pageantry. 


THE full moon sent the shadow of the dancing nymph sprawling across the well kept 
lawn. Round the towering palm trees the nude, lithe body swept. And in her trail the 
not so lithe body of a disrobed male—her Pan without his flute—plunged and stumbled. 
In the distance there was music, the music of the country club orchestra. The tune of a 
calypso played to dancing couples. 

Seated with friends at a table beside the dance floor was a man who puffed nervously 
at cigarettes. There were two vacant chairs at the table, and the very vacuum spoke 
eloquently. One had been vacated by the man’s sweetheart, the other by a male member 
of the party. The members of the party remaining seated round the table were charged 
with an electrified expectancy. They knew the man well, and could tell by the way he 
smoked his cigarettes, and by the look in his piercing eyes, that his jealousy, for which he 
was famous, was rising to a boiling point. ; 

No one was surprised when the man rose unsteadily to his feet and made for the 
service bar off the dance floor. “Whiskey straight, Daniel.” It was down in a single 
gulp. Then, with studied strides, he made for the rear of the club house. Brushing 
aside a clutter of enormous leaves hanging from the limbs of a spreading tree, he stood 
quietly beside tall, thickly cluttered tropical shrubs. Beyond, he heard voices, familiar 
voices. And light, trickling laughter. 

Presently the man moved from behind the shrubs and faced a lawn bathed in silver. 
Nearby, the tennis courts were so lighted by the full moon it would have almost been 
possible to play a set of tennis. But the man was not interested in tennis. Before 
him lay a small bundle of cast-off clothing. He quickly recognized his sweetheart’s eve- 
ning dress: deep green satin. 

The nymph, and Pan, unmindful of an approaching spectator, moon rays mixing with 
the whiskey already drunk, pursued the silver fleece of tropical romance. 

The man watched for a few moments; then turned back. Inside, he again stopped at 
the bar, and again drank a whiskey without a chaser. Then he joined his companions at 
the table. Shortly, the missing members of the party returned. And the man promptly 
danced with his sweetheart. She found him strangely silent. But the other women with 
whom he danced, did not. He asked them all, with grave innocence: “Do you know who 
the man and woman dancing nude in the moonlight were?’ He assured them all he 
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did not know. He had been asked the 
same question, he explained. And in no 
time at all everyone was asking every- 
one else the same question. 

And all but three members of Trini- 
dad’s white colony went home that night, 
wondering. 

The following day the entire colony 
was buzzing with the question: Who 
were they? And the man who had seen 
and knew all, left his office shortly be- 
fore four o’clock and stopped in at Sa 


‘Gomes Emporium, Trinidad’s largest 


purveyors of music in all forms. And, 
as he anticipated, found a calypsonian 
teasing a young negress clerk. He went 
out to a back room with the calypsonian, 
pressed. some folded bills in his hand, 
and told him the fanciful story of the 
nymph and her Pan. He also, to get 
his money’s worth, told their names. 
Three days later the white colony 
stopped buzzing to listen. To listen most 
attentively to a new calypso that had 
sprung suddenly into prominence. And 
a certain calypsonian’s star, already ris- 
ing, rose higher than ever. He was in 
special demand at private parties, and 
out of his repertoire of calypsos, the 
song of the dancing nymph was requested 
time again, and gossip-lovers doubled in 
laughter. No names were mentioned, but 
expertly twisted innuendoes left no doubt 
as to the identities of the nymph and her 
Pan. The unrequited love of the man 
found vicarious satisfaction in a truly 
diabolical revenge. His victims were 
first shamed into seclusion, and later 
into virtual banishment from the colony. 
The laughs that resulted from the calypso 
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had provided the desired sweet revenge. 

Such is the reported story of an in- 
cident of a few years ago: true in out- 
line if not in detail. And the jealous 
lover had no less than Queen Victoria’s 
signature to thank for the medium that 
brought him his revenge. 

William Wilberforce, a member of 
Parliament, led a movement to prevail 
upon the Queen to sign a decree freeing 
the negroes of the West Indies from 
slavery. Shortly after the Parliamen- 
tarian’s death, in 1834, Victoria signed 
the emancipation bill which promptly 
gave birth to calypsos, first known as 
carysoes. The day of the signing of the 
decree, the negroes held an impromptu 
carnival and sang extempore songs. And 
to this day, they improvise in much the 
same manner. 

Calypsonians are involved in all order 
of politics, local and international. They 
rise to lofty patriotisms and not infre- 
quently to delightful eulogies of famous 
visitors to the island, i.e., the Duke of 
Kent, the Prince of Wales, President 
Roosevelt, and many others. They are 
philosophical and satirical. . And, oc- 
casionally, social-minded. 

In 1937 a calypsonian sang of ‘“Mur- 
der at Fyzabad,” a calypso having to do 
with one of the résults of a strike-riot 
in the oil fields. A detachment of police 
was sent to Fyzabad, a town in the south 
near the Apex Oil Fields, to arrest a 
strike breaker. Among the police was 
Corporal King, a perfidious negro whose 
soul was as black as his skin, which 
made him an exception among the ne- 
groes of Trinidad. King was hated by the 


LADIES AND GENTLEMEN! 


The songs the Calypsonians sing 

may be humorous, or topical, or 

satirical, or even philosophical. 

Here one of the island maestros, 

with characteristic broad gestures, 

intones the opening stanza of his 
song. 


negroes, partly because of his domineer- 
ing nature, partly because of such foul 
little acts as framing husbands and lovers 
of women to whom he had been attracted ; 
and they were manifold. On the day 
the police arrived in Fyzabad, the women 
got their revenge. They waylaid King 
—to shorten a long narrative—saturated 
him with oil, and made a human torch 
of the negro. 


And po’ guy, he was defeated quite easily. 
Charlie King, he land like Mussolini, 


Visitors to the island first become in- 
terested in the calypsos for their music, 
their rhythm, a combination of Spanish 
and Africanish. But the timing and 
rhythm of the music, all pieces being too 
much alike, become monotonous to the 
people of Trinidad, and it is mainly the 
words that interest them. 

Many of the calypsos are on local, 
current events. Once a girl, by name 
Matilda, deserted her lover and went off 
to Venezuela with his money. 


Mah-tild-ha, Mah-tild-ha, Mah-tild-ha, 

She take me money and run Venezuela... 

(Repeat) 

....Oh Lord—Mah-tild-ha—believe me 
friends— 


She take me money and run Venezuela... 


We never be friends in love again. 

Oh Lord—me money is gone in vain. . . 

Mah-tild-ha she take me money and run 
Venezuela. 


Me money was quite beside me bed, 
Tucked in de mattress beside me head. 
Mah-tild-ha, etcetera . 


Some calypsos are bawdy; many too 
bawdy to record or print. The negroes 
love them, but then many whites do too, 
and they are much in demand at private 
parties in the homes or restaurants. In 
the semi-bawdy calypsos many subter- 
fuges are used to confuse censors: sym- 
bolisms, metaphors and quite a bit of 
patois. Calypsonians are masters at 
coining innuendos, and when an innuendo 
will not serve the composer’s purpose, he 
resorts to patois, a cross between mangled 
Spanish and French, a more or less secret 
language of the West Indian negroes. 

These wandering minstrels of Trini- 
dad, perpetuating the folklore and events 
of the island, adopt pseudonyms as won- 
derfully fantastic as their idioms. Lord 
Executor is dean of Tin Pan Isle. Other 
popular Caribbean poet-composers are: 
The Lion, The Caressor, The Tiger, The 
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Growler, King Radio, Attila the Hun, 
and others. There are neophytes too, 
most of them proteges of established 
calypsonians. 

Calypsonians depend entirely upon 
their “art” for their livelihood, and it 
is only during the Christmas holiday sea- 
son and carnival that they make good 
money. When they have money they 
rush to buy everything they can with 
a down payment, and can rarely meet the 
first installment. The rest of their money 
goes to pay off debts accumulated during 
off seasons, and odd shillings go into 
rum. Attila the Hun is an exception. He 
farms a small plantation back of the 
mountains that ridge Port-of-Spain, and 
is the most serious minded of the 
calypsonians, 

The Lion is the Beau Brummel of the 
negro beau monde. He has long elo- 
quent fingers that accent his words and 
phrases as he sings. He also has a pas- 
sion for black checks and black stripes 
and double-breasted vests, and a Gilbert 
and Sullivan type of sense of humor. 

Lord Executor, according to the tales 
about him, represents Hollywood’s ver- 
sion of a traditional beachcomber. He is 
the only white man calypsonian, and re- 
putedly a man of some considerable ed- 
ucation. He long ago found he loved 
the rum and calypsos of Trinidad and 
settled down to both with a negress wife. 


Today he is advanced in years, the old- 
est living man in the business of com- 
posing and singing calypsos. 

Calypsonians appear to live charmed 
lives. With all their walloping innuen- 
does, their unambiguous metaphors, their 
scathing satire, aimed variously at indi- 
viduals and institutions alike, they seem 
always to stay out of jail, and to my 
knowledge none has been murdered or 
even maltreated by a victim or victims. 
But they are wise enough to go overboard 
in a “calypsotic” attack only when their 
support is every bit as powerful as the 
individuals or institutions upon whom 
the attack is being made. 

Trinidad is the home of calypsos. But 
strictly speaking it is not the home of 
all calypsonians. They are to be found 
in other West Indian Islands—Jamaica 
in particular—but their art is largely 
confined to the singing of calypsos orig- 
inated by the calypsonians of Trinidad. 
This is due to the fact that the best 
calypsos continue to originate in the 
home of their birth. And calypsonians 
are ranked according to their abilities 
(and their originalities) as composers. 
Also, there are female calypsonians, 


but they have never succeeded in gaining 
any recognition, and there is not a single 
outstanding woman performer of past or 
present. Male negroes alone, it would ap- 
pear, have the peculiar gifts of a Ra- 


belaisian sense of satire and humor. 

There is a handful of expatriated 
calypsonians living currently in New 
York, working at their art. Unfortunate- 
ly for New Yorkers, they are not, on 
the whole, representing calypsonians at 
their best, though all of them are from 
Trinidad. Some are over-costumed for 
stage effects, while others are so Harlem- 
ized or Broadwayized, they have left 
Trinidad far behind them. There is a 
vital, primitive abandonment that dis- 
tinguishes calypsonians in their native 
land. 

The negroes of Trinidad are decidedly 
war minded, and solidly anti-Nazi. AlI- 
ways political minded, the calypsonians 
haven’t missed many, if any, of the Euro- 
pean events you read about daily in your 
newspapers. In 1938 a calypso commen- 
tating on the state of the world at large, 
has proved to be somewhat prophetic. 


De Wole World In Confusion 


Trials and tribulations put de w’ole world 
in confusion. 

This I must mention. 

(Repeat) 

We have trouble in de East, Nort’, West 
and de Sout’. 

I dunt no what to say. We have troubles 
all about. 

Even de Pope saw de t’ings look brown. 

And he had t’see de w’ole world upside 
down. 

(Continued on page 47) 
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MASQUERADE 


Carnival season 
sives the Trinidad 
Negroes a field day 
for pranks of all 
kinds. They are 
oarticularly fond of 
satirical farces per- 
formed in absurd 
costumes. These 
-lowns are enacting 
a farce about do- 
mestic difficulties 
and the law. In the 
foreground are the 
wife and husband. 
The fox-faced 
olack-robed fellow 
in the background 
is the judge. 
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Edwin Booth, Modjeska, Joe Jefferson, Fay Templeton, Tony Pastor, James 

O’Neil and Nat Goodwin are among the actors who played at Virginia City’s 

famous theater. Among the critics who sat in judgment on plays that 

ranged from’ Hamlet to Uncle Tom’s Cabin were Dan De Quille, Artemus 

Ward and Mark Twain. Recently Piper’s Opera House was torn down and 
the old West lost one of its most picturesque monuments. 
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By FLANNERY LEWIS 


UNTIL recently the casual traveler to 
Nevada generally considered Virginia 
City inaccessible. The surrounding coun- 
try was desolate, all boulders, scrub pine 
and sage brush; there was the Geiger 
Grade to cross, and it was historically 
exasperating. Trains were few, and the 
railroad had been built in a day when 
engines were weak and passengers ex- 
pected to take a long time to get wherever 
they thought they were going. The auto 
road itself, part way an old wagon trail, 
corkscrewed through the mountains in 
a treacherous manner, and seemed to be 
constructed mostly of ruts. 

That is so no longer. The WPA, new efforts in the silver 
fields, and an increased interest in Americana are responsible 
for a modern highway, a marvel of good grading and embanked 
curves. Virginia City, which in its time has been almost every- 
thing, from mining camp to metropolis, can now if it chooses 
become a tourist town. 

In fact, of all the mining towns and camps in the Western 
states, Virginia City became the most famous. It was built 
on the side of Mount Davidson, and no one seems certain who 
was the first to prospect for precious metals there. At any rate, 
mining was fairly well confined to California until two young 
Germans, ‘the Grosch brothers, attempted to walk across the 
Sierra Nevadas in winter with the news they had come upon 
an odd kind of ore. One of the brothers never made it, but the 
other clumped on with frozen legs to Placerville, California, and 
there died while resisting amputation. The claims he was to file 
were found in his pocket; they were dated 1851 and described 
his findings as “carbonate of silver.” He feared it to be low- 
grade, but there seemed to be so much of it that he had hoped 
it would be worth quite a little money. What he had found, 
however, was silver so rich he was unable to recognize it. 

Evidently, though, nothing was done for a while about the 
Grosch findings. Nevada was across the mountains, known as 
yet only as the road to the goldfields; besides, people were prob- 
ably uncertain of what “carbonate of silver” could be. But as 
activity in California declined, prospectors who had been dis- 
appointed, now spread out in all directions. Some of them wan- 
dered over the Grosch region, and there on the down side of 
Mount Davidson came upon some ore that looked promising. It 
was gold ore; no one was looking for silver. A few claims were 
filed, there was little excitement. Then along came a prospector 
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THE COURT HOUSE 


The Court House dates from the seventies when Virginia City was 


entering the period of its greatest prosperity. By this time the jerry- 

built houses had disappeared. The business district had its buildings 

of brick and stone and the prosperous middle class their ornate 

homes stuffed with expensive plush furniture, most of which had to 
be carted across the Sierra Nevada Mountains. 


who was already a legend, a tall man with a woebegone mus- 
tache and clothes that were invariably too large for him. His 
name was H. T. P. Comstock, but he was usually called Old 
Pancake. Apparently, he was so gnawed with ambition that he 
could not take time to bake his bread. Pancakes were quicker. 
Pancakes could be breakfast, dinner and supper. He cooked 
them in the morning and carried them around with him through 
the day. He firmly believed that pancakes had substance and 
that they stuck to the ribs. 

Comstock until then was known chiefly for his facility with 
the frying pan. He was admired as a shrewd miner, but he 
was really respected ‘because he was supposed to have been the 
one who could pitch a pancake through the chimney, let it 
turn over once, and catch it outside in the pan as it came down. 
In the same deft manner, he now set about securing the water 
rights to the Grosch district. He encouraged the prospectors 
when they were downhearted, he refused to let them abandon 
their claims, and when they struck a tough blue clay that puz- 
zled them because of a strange metal in it, he urged them to 
go ahead and sluice it to see what would happen. What hap- 
pened is history. They struck silver; they struck gold; they 
struck gold and silver together. The rush began, this time from 
California to Nevada; prospectors were everywhere on the 
mountainside staking their claims. Comstock encouraged them 
all. It was only when they were ready to sluice their ore for 
the gold and silver that he came forward to assert his rights— 
which were the rights to the water. If they were to continue 
mining they would have to sluice; if they sluiced they would 
have to use water; and if they used water it would have to be 
his water—and therefore, they would have to count him in on 
their claims. Comstock became the King of the Diggings. The 
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lode became the famous Comstock Lode. 

Withal, Comstock was always a pop- 
ular man. He had a kindly face, when 
pleased. He serviced everyone admir- 
ably with water, and he generally bought 
a drink for anyone who referred to the 
region as the Comstock Lode. His am- 
bition was notorious; he sometimes 
mentioned his desire to have all the wealth 
in the West. But he was a man, and in 
the midst of his money-making his at- 
tention wandered to a Mrs. Carter, the 
wife of an indigent Mormon. 

According to accounts of the time, the 
Carters, husband and wife, had come 
to Comstock’s Diggings on their way to 
Salt Lake City. They arrived by wagon 
with all their belongings, and they need- 
ed money. Carter lacked the muscle to 
work in a mine, but his wife was pleas- 
ing; and Comstock hired him and sent 
him off to the mines, and then of a 
morning would stroll down to the wagon 
to watch Mrs. Carter comb her hair. He 
declared it was a mighty pretty sight. 
Shortly afterward he left his mines in 
charge of an assistant and ran off to the 
Washoe Valley with the wife. All 
seemed in fairly good order, and a pro- 
vision had been made to keep Carter 
at the job indefinitely, but nevertheless 
Comstock was furious with himself. He 
said he regarded his action as damned 
near adultery. Carter, on the other hand, 
took a more lenient view. He retained 
his job and acted fairly well satisfied 
until Comstock, the thought of sin evi- 
dently besetting him, married the lady 
and returned with her the next day to 
Virginia City in some pomp, and waited 
to receive congratulations. Carter now 
appeared and seemed puzzled. He want- 
ed to know whose wife she was. 


There had to be a reckoning. Com- 


When Mark Twain reached Virginia City in 1862 he found there was a “saloon every fifteen steps.” And there were plenty of gambling 
rooms as Well. The excitement created by these two popular diversions caused enough quarrels to make the graveyard the most im- 
Above are Chinese laborers who were imported to work in many parts of the Far West. 


pressive spot in the city. 


Rival hotels bid for the patronage of newcomers. While a Negro waiter rings bells on 
one side of the street in honor of the Commercial Hotel, a trumpeter on the opposite side 
blows vigorously to advertise the merits of the Grand Union. 


stock was indignant. What had been 
almost adultery was now nearly bigamy ; 
he brandished his marriage certificate and 
swore he had never seen such a mess. 
It was perfectly obvious to him, or so 
he was supposed to have said, that if 
Mormons could marry more than one 
woman, then a Mormon wife could 
marry more than one man. Particularly 
if the man was H. T. P. Comstock, the 
King of the Diggings. Carter tried to 
pacify him, and in the end settled for 
sixty dollars in silver, a horse, and a 
pistol which Comstock had precautiously 
unloaded. A bill of sale was drawn up 
and pinned to the marriage certificate, 
and Comstock to the satisfaction of 
everyone now had the privileges to Mrs. 
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Carter. He encouraged Carter to leave 
town at once. 

But in a week the lady too was gone. 
She did not rejoin her husband, however, 
for when the posse returned her to Com- 
stock they brought with them a long- 
legged miner no one had ever seen be- 
fore. Comstock warned his wife before 
witnesses never to let it happen again, 
but in the spring it did happen again, 
and this time no posse could find her. 
Witnesses were once more summoned. 
Comstock declared to them that he was 
through with his wife forever. But even 
that failed to bring her back, begging. 
He offered a reward for her, and that 
failed. She was gone for good, and 
Comstock became religious. He began 
going to church. He encouraged clergy- 
men to come to his diggings. And he may 
never have completely regained his in- 
terest in money-making. The shares in 
claims he had secured by his water- 
rights or purchased for cash and gro- 
ceries, whiskey or revolvers, he soon be- 
gan selling to mining companies. His 
profit was in the hundreds of dollars. 
Everyone imagined it to be. tremendous. 
A few years later when mining ma- 
chinery was installed in the lode, the 
yield in one mine during its first four 
years of operation was more than fifteen 
million dollars. It was the Ophir mine; 
Comstock had owned the ground. 

These were the days, in the ’sixties 
and early ‘seventies, when what had 
simply been another mining camp had 
spread into a town, and now in its own 
way was organizing into a city. Sam- 
uel Clemens, who arrived in 1862 and 


_ began his career as a twenty-five dollar 


a week reporter on the Enterprise (and 
for the first time used the pseudonym 
“Mark Twain’), declared in his memoirs 
that “Virginia had grown to be the ‘liv- 
est’ town for its age and population, 
that America had ever produced.” Yet, 
even while noting the liveliness, he 
seemed particularly impressed with the 
graveyard. The first twenty-six had been 
brought there murdered. Saloon argu- 
ments were mostly responsible; the men 
had been murdered separately, and over 
a remarkably short time. There was a 
saloon every fifteen steps, said Mark 
Twain, and there are many tales of those 
who set out to prove it. 

Travelers to Virginia City will find 
nothing like that now, but the outline 
of the city has remained the same. It 
is like a city built on a slanting roof. 
All of the region is both high and moun- 
tainous, but Mount Davidson is especially 
so; and there is no timber because of the 
altitude. The mountainside is gray with 
sagebrush. The city was laid out along 
here, on the steep side, with each street 
north and south like a terrace, and each 


A SECTION OF VIRGINIA CITY AS IT IS TODAY 


Little remains today to recall the Virginia City of the boom period of the sixties and 


seventies. 


Though the city’s outline remains the same, many of the old _ business 


houses have been boarded up or demolished, houses have sunk into the undermined 

earth and mines spectacular in their time have long since been abandoned. Nevertheless, 

Virginia City is optimistic. As a result of the recent increase in the price of silver, mines 
have been reopened and reconstruction work begun. 


street east and west like a road up a 
hill. The houses were built close to- 
gether, as if for protection. Those on 
the downgrade were on stilts and those 
on the upgrade were cut into the moun- 
tainside. There were wooden sidewalks 
on the principal streets, though on oc- 
casion wood sold as dearly as a dollar a 
wheelbarrowful. 

These streets’ were crowded with 
prairie schooners and stage coaches 
which sometimes had to wait for hours 
while teamsters unloaded supplies from 
lines of freight-teams. Even through the 
night the streets swarmed with activity, 
for shifts were changing at the mines; 
there was a great deal of gambling, and 
bands of men wandered from one saloon 
to another. Those who were there and 
sober seem to have been impressed with 


the noise. 


There were the horses wheel- 
ing over the wooden sidewalks, the ham- 
mers and saws of the carpenters, the rat- 
tling of the wagons—and there were the 
clashes of men. Unions were being 
formed; there were fights with scabs 
and there were fights for the fun of it, 
and there was perennially a violent and 
lengthy political argument. What was 
more, the town often trembled with the 
blasts that came from far below the sur- ° 
face. Relatives of mine were in Vir- 
ginia -City then, and it is from them that 
I have the description. 

Times were changing, and respecta- 
bility was on its way, but of the business 
houses, saloons were yet more numerous 
than anything else. They were becoming 
increasingly elegant, though, and in the 


(Continued on page 40) 
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Audubon to the American 


Indian 


Paintings by George Catlin 
Courtesy M. Knoedler and Company 


GEORGE CATLIN’S name should be as well 
known to Americans as that of John James Auidlu- 
bon. Like his distinguished contemporary, Catlin 
used his gifts as painter and draftsman in the 
service of science and he has left a_ precious 
record of a vanished era. However, his work was 
far more diversified than that of the great orni- 
thologist. Catlin was a pioneer American anthro- 
pologist, one of the first serious students of our 
Indian tribes. 

His interest in Indians began when, “without 
teacher or adviser,” he was trying to learn to 
paint in Philadelphia in 1832. That year he set 
out for the Far West intending to study every 
North American tribe. He realized that the Indians 
were dying out and he was determined to describe 
and picture their fascinating and varied customs. 
To this end he devoted himself until his death in 
1872. He lived with Seminole and Choctaw, with 
Osage and Sioux, with Cheyenne and Blackfoot. 
His travels took him from Florida to the upper 
Missouri. He studied every aspect of the Indians’ 
life; their religious customs; their dwellings and 
costumes; their primitive medicines; their meth- 
ods of hunting buffalo, dressing and drying the 
meat, and turning skins, horns and hoofs into 
useful objects. He studied as well wild life on 
the plains and in the mountains and was first to 
forsee the extinction of the bison and recom- 
mend their preservation. During many years of 
travel he made hundreds of paintings and sketches 
and wrote voluminously. Eventually his curiosity 
about Indians took him to South America where he 
traveled for six years on hazardous journeys from 
which it was often feared he would never return. 

His comprehensive and profusely illustrated 
books are today a source of invaluable informa- 
tion to all who are interested in America’s past. 
Today a collection of Catlin’s paintings hangs in 
the United States National Museum in Washington. 


CARIB INDIAN CAMP 


Catlin is firing a Colt 
gun before the tribesmen. 
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BOAR HUNT IN BRAZIL 
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IN PURSUIT OF THE HERD 


FLAMINGO SHOOTING. 


TO see a dignified office holder dancing a hula instead of talking 
about high tariffs or the national deficit is a bit startling to you and 
me, but to the people of Hawaii the candidate would be considered 
“high hat” if he did not join the performers. 

The swish of grass skirts and the soft Hawaiian melodies drift 
back pleasantly over the gay-spirited crowd. The whole scene is 
pleasing and I smile and think, “This is fun!” 

It is fun, And that is exactly what all people in Hawaii think, 
and why election time in Hawaii is holiday time. 

From September to November, every two years, these people live 
and breathe politics with a good-natured but a highly competitive 
spirit. Here on tropical islands, far out in the Pacific over two thou- 
sand miles from Californian shores, elections are another outlet for 
their fun-loving spirit. Why, they ask, make politics complicated and 
throat-cutting when you can make it a big, happy circus of fun? 

Held during the evening under pleasant Hawaiian skies in the many 
spacious parks sprinkled throughout Honolulu, the rallies are like a 
series of side shows at a carnival. It is not uncommon to have 
a Democratic rally at one end of a park while a Republican group 
is, staging a competing show at the other side. The crowd wanders 
from one to the other, patronizing the most enjoyable and the one 
which can hold their interest. Every minute there is something hap- 


CAMPAIGNING TO MUSIC IN 


By]. ROY-PETERSEN 


Representative Samuel W. King of the 
United States House of Representatives is 
seen above receiving a carnation lei before a 
campaign speech. He flew his Hawaiian 
musical troupe with him on his campaign 
tour through the islands. He is popular 
because he gives half of his election speeches 
in the native language. At the right mou- 
sicians are strumming old Hawaiian melodies 
as a candidate is presented to an audience. 
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g troupes, which candi- Hilo Harry, a famous comic who puts on a hilarious show, waits his turn 


ake from one island to at a rally. The youngster is thrilled and confused by the colossal show. 


*, add greatly to the 
ir of Hawaiian elections: 
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Under the canopy which once graced the Hawaiian throne, 
the legislature hears the message of the governor, who is 
appointed by the President of the United States. On each side 
of the American flag are the flags of Hawaii before annexation ' 
—a combination of the stars and stripes and the union jack. | 
The gilded spears are similar to those carried by ancient 

Hawaiian armies. At the left is a typical part of an election 

crowd where all races mingle good-naturedly. 


At this election booth one of the officials wears the popular, 
brightly colored “aloha” shirt: the other a feather lei about 
his hat. Many of these colorful leis are made from rare and 


expensive feathers. 


pening—a laugh, a song, a dance—always 
something new or the crowd moves on. 

Colorful are the multitudes which 
stroll about the park—dark-skinned Ha- 
waiians, small Japanese and Chinese, 
Portuguese, slick-haired Filipinos and 
haoles (whites or Caucasians). Some 
have come in Packards, others have hung 
to open-air street cars, many have 
wheezed up in old Model T’s of which 
there are still many in use in the Is- 
lands, and still others have walked, all 
converging for a political pageant of 
song, music, oratory and dance. 

On the ground in front of me is a 
young Hawaiian lad, thick featured, 
with black curly hair, a perfect speci- 
men of his Polynesian prototype who 
sailed far from the south hundreds of 
years before to find Hawaii’s volcanic 
peaks and lush, tropical valleys. To 
my right sits an elderly Chinese man, 
small of stature and bent with years of 
hard labor, probably one of the orig- 
inal immigrants brought to Hawaii to 
toil in the broad sugar plantations. Next 
to me, on the other side, is a little Jap- 
anese woman, who is having no small 
amount of difficulty in keeping her three 
children from joining the wild scamper- 
ing of other children in the broad park. 

One cannot help being surprised to 
learn that most of these people of so 
many races are citizens and among the 
most conscientious and loyal in the 
United States. Yet despite the diversity 
of races in Hawaii’s “melting pot” the 
people are one in spirit. They laugh and 
joke and make every rally just another 
excuse for a big holiday—and there are 
several rallies every week. 
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Perhaps the most amusing and inter- 
esting part of the Hawaiian rallies and 
elections is the platform technique em- 
ployed by the candidates. Campaign talks 
are often referred to as holoku speech. 
In Hawaii, a holoku is a rather shape- 
less, loose garment, worn usually by 
huge, fat Hawaiian women, hence the 
term holoku speech means a political talk 
which “covers everything but touches 
nothing.” Another term used frequent- 
ly around election time is hoomalimali 
which may be translated freely into “kid 
"em along” and is just another word for 
flattery. 

Three minutes is the average time 
allowed a candidate for his part in 
the rally program, and in that short time 
platform techniques vary widely with 
campaign promises running the range of 
one’s wildest imagination. The high price 
of fish and poi has been a favorite topic 
for years, but a candidate at one elec- 
tion took all prizes by telling his pros- 
pective voters that he was for “bigger 
and better roads, schools, fire stations, 
parks and playgrounds, and in fact, big- 
ger and better everything.” 

Democracy is at its best in Hawaii 
but the voters have been accused of be- 
ing among the most gullible, easily 
swayed and misinformed. I am told that 
when one candidate promised a new jail 
with hot and cold showers, soft beds and 
the best of food, his opponent was not to 
be outdone so he calmly informed his 
happy audience that he would keep every- 
body out of jail! 

The versatility of politicians and the 
variety of campaign promises is well il- 
lustrated by a story sent to the Hono- 


The candidate who puts on the best show is generally the 
favorite at an election rally. In an hour’s program a candidate 
may speak five minutes but never for more than ten minutes. 
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lulu Star-Bulletin from the island of 
Hawaii. The item reported a rally at 
which one candidate opened the meet- 
ing with sleight-of-hand tricks! The 
office seeker then launched into his cam- 
paign speech in which he said, in part: 
“I am serious about this coming elec- 
tion... . There may be gossip about me 
but just forget it... . I have a plan 
all worked out whereby every man over 
fifty will get $15 every Friday and leave 
the jobs open for the young people. I 
will get this money for the older people 
without raising taxes at all. Just leave it 
to me—I have a solution all of my own.”’ 
To prove his capabilities further, the 
office aspirant ended his part of the pro- 
gram by giving a harmonica selection! 
Many times candidates try to prove 
their qualifications for office by using 
big words to impress audiences. One 
particularly enthusiastic candidate is re- 
puted to have told his amused audience, 
“We’re in a nutshell and the victor is 
spoiled. Within that connection goes 
on to show that this is conclusive proof.” 
To change political horses in the mid- 
dle of the stream is not considered bad 
form in Hawaii, and sometimes it is just 
plain, sensible technique. Often the poli- 
tician changes parties because he does 
not want to be the loser all the time. A 
familiar case of a party switch is that 
of Duke Kahanamoku, famous Olympic » 
swimming star and unchallenged good- 
will ambassador of Hawaii, who ran as 
a Republican in 1919 for the city and 
county board of supervisors and polled 
less than one thousand votes. Fifteen 
years later, he changed parties and on 
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By APPOINTMENT 


By HAROLD McCRACKEN 
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SMILE, PLEASE! 


These Eskimo girls have turned the tables on the visiting 
explorer. Alaskan Eskimos have become more sophisticated 
than any of the other Arctic tribes and many of them are 
rapidly adopting the habits of the white. In the more in- 
accessible regions, however, primitive customs still persist. 


®*§O you’re going up there to kill your father, are you?” thought- 
fully repeated Captain Madsen as he slowly turned the steering 
wheel which guided his trading schooner out of the little bay into 
the Arctic Ocean. 

The broad-shouldered, nice looking Eskimo who stood beside him 
nodded and grunted an affirmative, as his narrowed eyes gazed out 
towards the ice fringed horizon. His strong, angular, bronze face 
was expressionless, framed by the long, gray wolfskin of his parka 
hood, that waved in the brisk sea breeze blowing down from the 
polar basin. 

“Ts he old?” queried the Captain in the native’s own language. 

The Eskimo nodded and grunted another affirmative, then added: 
“Last winter he sent word to me that the time has come for him to 
go to the Other World where there is always plenty of game to be 
hunted and fur to be caught, and one can dance in the story-dances 
for many, many days and never get tired. But first he wanted to 
witness the reindeer killing ceremony just once again. The rein- 
deer killing ceremony has already passed in my father’s village, and 
now I go to kill him. I am his oldest son.” 

Captain Madsen was familiar with the old Eskimo custom of 
killing the aged when they become non-producers and a burden upon 
their family and the community, but he had never had the oppor- 
tunity to witness one of the strange dramas of the far north. 

“Captain Charlie,” as Madsen was known to most every native 
from Nome to Point Barrow and far up the Arctic coast of Siberia, 
was accepted by these people as something more than just a white 
fur trader and outsider by virtue of his marriage to the daughter 
of the powerful Eskimo chief of Cape Prince of Wales. Had it not 
been for this fact he never would have known the real reason why 
this eldest son was making the trip up the coast to his father’s 
village. 

Killing the old people is prohibited by the Alaska Territorial Law, 
as also are certain other interesting traditional customs. But Es- 
kimos, like many other primitive natives, have a way of retaining 


and carrying on the rites of their an- 
cestors behind the secrecy of silence and 
their own closed doors. 

The description of how this eldest son 
killed his own father with his own hands 
is one of the many fascinating insights 
into the secret lives of these unusual Arc- 
tic folk which this writer learned during 
several months spent traveling along the 
Alaskan coast from bay to bay to barter 
for furs from the natives with this same 
famous Captain Charlie Madsen. To 
this was also added the experience of 
spending a winter frozen-in in an Es- 
kimo village on the Bering Sea coast— 
during which time I was given the Eski- 
mo name Iglaome, or The Smiling One 
—and a total of approximately five years 
spent in various parts of Alaska, Yukon 
and the north coast of Siberia. 

Nonchalantly to make a difficult jour- 
ney to kill one’s own father by appoint- 
ment and mutual consent is but one of 
the many Eskimo attitudes towards death 
which are shocking to us. 

There are several circumstances under 
which the Eskimos will take one another’s 
lives, without malice or hesitancy, as a 
part of their code of life and belief. Yet 
they have the most intensive fear of 
ghosts and spirits of the deceased that is 
imaginable, and will go to tragic extremes 
to avoid dying under certain particularly 
dreaded circumstances. 

Orthodox Eskimos, for instance, have 
a special horror of death by drowning. 
It is as much feared by them as dying 
in the electric chair is by us. Although 
the Eskimos get a large part of their 
food and clothing from the sea—seals, 
polar bear, walrus, fish, etc.—very few 
of them ever learn to swim. They stay 
out of the water. They believe that the 


spirits of those who die by drowning are 


doomed to a sort of Eskimo purgatory 
in the Other World which is all around 
them. The ghosts of these spirits can- 
not associate with other spirits and must 
flit about all by themselves ; long bunches 
of dripping sea weed are always hanging 
entangled in their hair and they moan 
ceaselessly. 

One incident, of which I was told, very 
graphically illustrates this very real fear 
of drowning. Several large umiaks (open 
skin boats made of walrus hide) were 
far out to sea on a hunting trip. One 
of these umiaks became separated from 
the rest in a snow storm that was blasted 
down from the polar basin by a terrific 
wind. They could not find their way 
back to the ice floe and the sea became 
so rough that drowning seemed inev- 
itable. The next morning when the 
storm abated, the lost umiak party was 
found and the story was learned. When 
it seemed certain that the umiak was 
going to swamp in the sea, the Eskimo 
in charge of the party of hunters took out 
his razor-sharp skinning knife. Then, 
one by one, each of the eight men came 
to stand before him chin up, and with a 
quick slit of the sharp knife the leader 
cut his throat! When all of the others 
had thus been saved from the intolerable 
fate of dying by drowning, the man who 
had performed this tragic act of mercy 
had slit his own throat. The irony of 
this incident was, however, that the 
umiak had survived the storm. 

The Eskimo’s nonchalant and very un- 
usual attitude towards personal death is 
also shared by relatives and friends who 
survive. Among the funeral ceremonies 
and superstitious beliefs connected \with 
death, there is none of the sentimentality 
which marks such an event in civilized 
lands. Whatever sorrow the survivors 
may feel is largely incited by a fear that 
the spirit of the deceased may not be dis- 
posed of effectually enough and may re- 
turn to haunt and molest the survivors. 

On the isolated Diomede Islands in the 
center of Bering Straits, for instance, a 
dead body is never carried from a dwell- 
ing through the door. The exit from its 
former earthly home is generally made 
through the opening in the roof so as to 
bewilder the spirit and make it difficult 
to find his way back. Instead of hang- 
ing flowers on the doorway, the relatives 
smear it with a vile smelling liquid that 


KING ISLAND HUNTER 


Hunting is a hazardous business in the 
Arctic and most Eskimos are still expert 
with the harpoon. This fellow wears 
his hunting gear about his neck in such 
a way that it may quickly be pushed over 
his head. Thus he can struggle free of 


’ entanglement in case he should slip~ 


through the ice. Eskimos dread drown- 
ing above all other kinds of death. 
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is intended to repulse the spirit ‘should 


it attempt to enter the dwelling. A cer- 


tain propitiatory bone from the anatomy — 
of the walrus is also placed at the door- 


sill. ; 


Even after their dwelling is rendered — 
practically immune from the return of © 
the malicious spirit, the relatives remain — 
huddled inside for five days if the de- © 
ceased was a woman, and four if a man. ~ 
During this time they must wear their — 


parkas inside out and keep their gloves 


on. The orthodox believe that during 
this prescribed period they will become — 
deaf if they go outside; if they hang any — 
clothing out of doors they will have bad — 
luck; if they use a certain adz-like pick — 
(one of the common native implements) — 


they will catch some hideous disease. 


The clothing of the dead person is 
considered unclean and it is given to the — 


dogs, which are continually in a state 


of semi-starvation and greedily devour — 


the garments. 

The wooden shelf upon which the de- 
ceased was wont to place his sleeping 
skins, usually serves as his bier. The 
corpse is stretched out on this and car- 
ried to the rocks a short distance in back 
of the village. In order that the evil 
spirit cannot leave the body, the eyes are 
closed and each is covered with a piece 
of moss, and a carved wooden effigy 
mask often covers the face. 

Soon the ravenous dogs that wander 
about the Diomede Islands, ever search- 
ing for bits of food find the body and 
tear it to pieces amid canine battles. 

But in spite of all these ingenious pre- 
cautions to keep the spirits of the dead 
from returning, they are always wander- 
ing about. Any Diomeder will tell you 
(if he knows you well enough) stories 
about the ghosts he has seen stalking 
through the village at might, or about 
those spectres glimpsed in the flickering 
rainbows of the northern lights. Some- 
times the spirits caper back and forth; 
sometimes they dance in ecstasy or spend 
much of their time on glorious hunting 
trips on land and sea; often they ma- 
liciously threaten human beings with 
sinister gestures. 

There is one factor in the lives of these 
people of the far north which is more 
powerful in its influence than the ghosts 
of departed souls, or death by drowning, 
or those magical northern lights that 
seem to be the mystic flames from some 
monstrous pagan altar of the gods. This 
is survival. 

In a land where existence or starva- 


tion is so largely dependent upon food 


which is procured by very strenuous 
hunting and fishing there is no place for 
those who are not able to do their share 
or who may be a burden upon their fam- 
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THE MAKING OF AN UMIAK 


‘The big skin boats of the Eskimos are made entirely of driftwood and walrus 
hide tied together with rawhide thongs. Three stages in the building proces 
are seen here. Above the hull of driftwood, carefully shaped with the adz, is 
being completed; at the left native craftsmen are curving ribs into the hull; 
and below the skin covering is being stretched on the frame. At this time the 
skin is “wet” so that it will be tight when it dries. The bow is fashioned with 
special care as it must stand terrific blows from sea and ice. Formerly these 
boats were used principally for whaling but today they are used largely as 
traveling craft. The boats, which are ten yards or more in length, can carry 
a considerable load. When a family or tribe puts to sea for a journey the 
umiaks are packed to the gunwale with skin tents, boxes, cooking pots, big 
pieces of seal meat, clothing, men, women and children. The women row 
with short, quick strokes and often lighten their labor with song, while some 
of the men follow in kayaks. 


BARGAINING FOR WALRUS TUSKS 


Eskimo hunters divide the spoils of the hunt, but they love to trade and ivory walrus tusks may change hands several times before the 


white man gets them. 


This ivory is the Eskimo’s most precious possession and he carves it into beautiful works of art. He also exchanges 


it for money to buy the things civilization has taught him to need. 


ily. Strong men are hunters. Women 
can only cut up the meat to cook it, sew 
the skins into clothing, and chew their 
husband’s boots. The more men there 
are in a village the more seals, walrus 
and other food there is apt to be. Extra 
women only mean more mouths to feed. 
Because of this, baby girls are often 
killed by their parents. 

If a newly mated couple’s first child 
is a girl, they usually keep her. It is a 
serious matter, however, if the second 
new baby also happens to be a girl. If 
they are a prosperous couple, the second 
baby girl may be allowed to live, but if 
their village happens to be in a part of 
the country where existence is difficult, 
the second little girl may be killed. 

Killing baby girls is generally done in 
the most humane way the Eskimos know 
—by freezing to death. That is a rela- 
tively easy way to go. One becomes 
drowsy and goes to sleep. Stripped of 
all its clothing the infant is carried out- 
side some winter night when the tem- 
perature is far below zero. A big white 


Soe 


drift is found and the baby’s mouth is 
crammed with snow. Then the baby is 
buried-in the drift and its short life is 
soon ended. Thereafter, father and 
mother begin wishing very hard for a 
baby boy. 

It was this self-same law of survival 
which had caused the eldest son to board 
Captain Charlie’s trading schooner and 
make his unusual journey to his father’s 
village. 

Finally the schooner dropped anchor 
in front of the native village which was 
the eldest son’s destination. Several big 
walrus hide umiaks and kayaks were 
paddled out from the beach. Some men 
brought their bundles or sacks of fur to 
trade; others merely came to find out 
what prices Captain Charlie was paying 
this year. 

The eldest son stood on the deck with 
his sealskin traveling sack under his arm, 
and his eyes shifted searchingly from the 
shore to the occupants of the various 
native boats that were approaching the 
schooner. 


“There is my father on the beach!” 
said the eldest son as Captain Madsen 
came up beside him. “And I see one of 
my cousins coming out in a kayak. I 
will borrow his kayak to go ashore.” 

Captain Madsen’s eyes centered on the 
figure of an old man walking slowly 
down to the water’s edge. His shoulders 
were bent, and even at a distance it could 
be seen that “his legs had become too 
weak to carry him far over the tundra 
or snows to hunt and trap; his arms too 
weak to paddle all day in umiak or 
kayak; and his eyes too cloudy to shoot 
with accuracy.” He was an old man 
whose days of strenuous activity as a 
producer of food and clothing had come 
to an end. 

It was not long before the little skin 
flotilla came alongside the schooner. 
Greetings were exchanged between the 
eldest son and those with whom he had 
grown-up as a boy, and then the fur-clad 
Eskimos started clambering up onto the 
deck. 

Captain Madsen greeted the natives 


ae 


with his usual jolly manner. He gave 
out cigarettes as he always did, but he 
‘could not keep his attention from the 
eldest son who was paddling swiftly 
towards where an old man waited on the 
beach. 

Finally the kayak reached the sand and 
the eldest son carried it up on the bank. 
Then father and son went to each other’s 
arms. There may have been some tears, 
for never lived there a race in which 
there is a stronger or more sympathetic 
relationship between parent and children. 
But if there were tears, they were 
prompted by this parental love rather 
than the seemingly tragic purpose which 
brought these two together. 

With arms about each other they 
walked slowly up the meandering trail 
that led to the home in which the eldest 
son had been born. What they talked 
about is quite obvious. Were there any 
new grandchildren and how were all the 
rest? Did they have a good trapping 
season last winter? Was there plenty of 
meat in the village during the months 
when the sea was frozen solid? 

Then they reached the dirt- and rock- 
covered home. They went inside and 
sat down straight-legged on the aged, 
grease-soaked board floor to continue 
their talk over a pot of seal meat which 
the eldest son’s sister-in-law had pre- 
pared over a big stone lamp. 

It was hot in the dwelling and the air 
was heavy with the rancid odors of 
burning oil and old meat. All the occu- 
pants had removed their fur parkas and 
were stripped to the waist. A naked 


baby lay pawing and kicking the air on a 
white bear skin on the sleeping platform. 
There were bundles of white fox skins 
hanging in one corner of the room. 

They talked for a long time. Neigh- 
bors came in to greet the eldest son. They 
were playmates of former years who 
were now also grown up and had fam- 
ilies of their own; there were also uncles 
and aunts and cousins who had a full 
understanding of the reason which had 
brought the eldest son back to his father’s 
home. There was laughing, shaking of 
hands and rubbing of noses, and good 
luck greetings such as might be extended 
to one about to embark on a pleasant 
journey. 

Then at last the angekok, or medicine 
man, came into the dwelling. The sister- 
in-law picked up the pot of seal meat and 
put it in the corner beside the big stone 
lamp. She picked up the baby and re- 


‘treated to another corner to sit silently, 


staring intently while she held the infant 
to her breast. 

The three men sat and talked for a few 
minutes. Possibly the eldest son asked 
the old father if he felt he had lived a 
good life, if he was satisfied with his 
men children, if he felt himself worthy 
of the life in the Other World which he 
was about to enter. 

Then two other Eskimos came in car- 
rying large tambourine shaped drums 
and curved sticks with which to beat 
them. They were followed by other 
natives all of whom took seats around 
the wall of the room. Those who could 
not get inside; filled the doorway with 


their faces, and among these latter was 
the face of a lone white man. 

The medicine man unwrapped a bun- 
dle which he had brought with him. In 
it was a wooden box, elliptical in shape, 
and oily brown as the result of many 
years of being handled. Possibly two or 
three generations of medicine men had 
used this box on similar occasions. They 
had used it also to cure all kinds of ill- 
ness, to stop storms and to bring walrus 
to the district. 

Opening the box the medicine man 
took out an assortment of weird articles 
which he placed in front of him. There 
were the mummified bodies of two birds, 
wrapped in the translucent dried in- 
testines of some animal. There were 


queer effigies made of furs and feathers. 
There was a tiny bronze bell, which may 
(Continued on page 46) 


IN WINTER COSTUMES 


In those sections of the Arctic which have come under the domination of an 

enlightened white government, little Eskimo girls are no longer killed because 

they give the family another mouth to feed and because they do not grow up 

to be hunters. In regions where the struggle for food was desperate the custom 

of killing superfluous girl children was eels by the ruthless law of tribal 
survival. 


Like many Eskimo mothers the woman above 
carries her youngster in the hood of her parka. 
The hunter below is enjoying a favorite Eskimo 
delicacy—a generous chunk of raw whale meat. 


BUILT FOR RECREATION AND HEALTH 


All over America, states, counties and cities are opening up new forest recreation areas. This shelter and picnic bench are in Benson 
Park, Oregon. The entrance sign at Little Park was made by relief labor utilizing rustic materials. 


BRINGING THE CITY BACK TO NATURE 


THIS winter, as aromatic smoke drifts for the 
first time from the chimneys of snugly sheltered 
newly-built hostels in dozens of remote snow- 
blanketed valleys, the merry debate about the 
merits of our new national phenomenon of large 
scale “forest housekeeping’”’ waxes undiminished 
in the “Letters to the Editor” and “Public For- 
um” departments of our newspapers. 

“I protest against the destruction of the natural 
beauty of Wildcat Canyon!” 

Thus the editors hear from vigilant “Argus,” 
while “Vox Populi” and “Homo Scribens” make 
reply: 

“The C.C.C. boys have done a real good job 
fixing up the ski course and the cabin sites in 
Berkeley’s forest at Lake Tahoe.” 

Both camps like the idea of the new community 
forests their cities are acquiring, and the distant 
out-of-city-limits parks which facilitate moderate 
cost vacations in the summer time. But their 
opinions tangle when it comes to the housekeep- 
ing paraphernalia that cities, counties, states, and 
the Federal Government are installing in the 
recreation areas. 

There is also a large and highly vocal middle 
group which opines, “Well, let half of Wildcat 
Canyon remain Wildcat Canyon.” 

“Of course the subject is controversial,” pub- 
lic officials and recreation specialists admit. “Any 
subject is controversial in a democracy, but this 
is one wherein we can make an effort to please 
everybody, those who like their forests primitive, 
and those who feel they need a few modern con- 
veniences.” 

And from the National Park Service down, 
that may be said to be the general policy. As a 
result, this winter there are winter sports in areas 
where they have never appeared before, and there 
are even more extensive areas where the “prim- 
itivist” may snowshoe his trek for days on end, 
and to his utter satisfaction, without encountering 


PALM CANYON 


The federal government 

has made a_ beautiful 

recreation area in Palm 

Canyon near Death Val- 

ley. The palms are said 

to date back to prehis- 
toric times. 


By KHYBER FORRESTER 


Timberland Lodge in the center background is a new forest hotel which was built for ski parties near the slope of Mount Hood in 
WPA workers and is maintained by the National Park Service. 


Oregon. The trail was laid out by 


WINTER SHELTER 


This cabin on the shore of Lake Sullivan in Indiana was 
built for skaters. 


DESERT RIDING 


In her search for new play- 
grounds, California misses 
no opportunity. Where 
pioneers died for the lack 
of water, horseback riders 
now enjoy some of the finest 
scenery in the West. This 
area was the bottom of a 
great pleistocene lake many 
centuries ago. In the back- 
ground are snow covered 
mountains: in the fore- 
ground desert primroses. 


SKIING ON MOUNT HOOD 


- 


any other smoke than he makes himself. 

Cities of more than 500,000 popula- 
tion took the advice of Federal recreation 
officials of a few years ago so literally to 
heart that today their forest park prop- 
erties are more valuable than all the rest 
of their municipal property lumped to- 
gether, according to a recent estimate of 
the National Park Service. 

Counties and states were also in on the 
scramble. And they all went in for for- 
est housekeeping so thoroughly that with 
the aid of plenty of free, or almost free, 
relief labor they possess forest recrea- 
tion areas that defy the best efforts of 
the proverbial Dutch housewife for neat- 
ness. 

The forest recreation areas have been 
interlaced with roads and trails, huts, 
cabins, shelters, service buildings, ski 
courses, bob-sled courses, toboggan slides 
and skating lakes; and at the most unex- 
pected places you come upon attractive 
rustic sign-boards announcing that you 


are now entering “Idlewyld Picnic 
Grounds,” “Garden of the Gods,” 
“Fazelcrest Forestland,’ “Mendocino 


Woodlands,” “Tuolumne Camp,” ‘“Feath- 
er River Camp,’ etc. 


Your stone fireplace awaits you ready 
for: firing, and: the C.C.C.=or “W.P.A. 
crews have even stacked neat piles of fire- 
wood ready for use. They haven’t even 
neglected the small kindling you’ll need; 
it is there ready to hand. And, if you’re 
the typical city Sunday afternooner, the 
W.P.A. or C.C.C. will clean up the mess 
of tin cans, beer bottles and neglected 
garbage you leave behind you. Go back 


to your Sunday camp-site on Monday, 
and you'll find it clean in its pristine neat- 
ness awaiting the next picnicker from the 
city. 


All this, of course, is just what nature- 
loving “Argus” objects to, in his letter to 
the editor, On some of those points 
enumerated above, notably befouling a 
camp-site, “Argus” has a lot of the rest 
of us strongly on his side. 

There is no parallel in the annals of 
any nation to the remarkable expansion 
of public forest recreation areas which 
has occurred in the United States during 
the past five years. It is a distinct phe- 
nomenon, in which the Federal park sys- 
tem led off with an increase of almost 50 
per cent in its own acreage, bringing the 
number of areas up to 144, covering more 
than 20,000,000 acres. 

When the states, counties and cities 
began their own programs, they adopted 
many of the customs of the National 
Park Service—even more so. In the Na- 
tional Parks, as you may know, there are 
free camp sites, free wood, water systems 
and sanitary facilities, as well as hostels, 
hotels and winter sport equipments on so 
extensive a scale that the whole amounts 
to a considerable industry in itself, an in- 
dustry whose financial security depends 
directly upon those highways and trails— 
and their maintenance—constructed by 
the “‘relief labor” of the past five years. 

Moreover the National Park Service 
opened, under state cooperation, some 
forty-six “Recreational Demonstration 
Areas” in which state, county and city 
park employees gained experience in 
methods of park direction and adminis- 
tration. 

Besides the Federal financial aid in 
acquiring suitable forest areas, and the 
immediate need for giving employment to 
large. numbers of. W:;PVA. and. GCG. 
men and boys, the projects were urged 
upon states, counties and cities because, 
as Oscar L. Chapman, an assistant Secre- 
tary of the Interior, explained, “the ex- 
pense incurred in traveling to a national 
park is often a greater obstacle for the 
average citizen than the actual expense 
incurred within a park. A national park, 
moreover, must possess elements of re- 


INVITATIONS TO THE OUT-OF-DOORS 


State park acreage has increased seventy- 
five per cent since 1933, and more than three 
hundred cities reported out-of-the-city-limits 
parks to the National Park Service last 


year. 


moteness, comparative inaccessibility, and 
immense distances, in order to qualify as 
a national park. The reasons are obvi- 
ous. Conservation of its natural assets 
and protection, which includes sufficient 
range for its wildlife, are incompatible 
with a restricted area so near to human 
habitations that the native denizens could 
not retain their natural wildness.” 
Nevertheless, some cities now possess 
forest areas at considerable distances 
from urban limits. Berkeley, California, 
holds the national record with a great 
mountain forest park at Lake Tahoe, 250 
miles distant from the city, whose total — 
population is 100,000. Berkeley has two — 
other distant parks, one 180 miles distant, 
and the other 80 miles distant. Los An- 


geles, California, owns a great forest — 


park 150 miles distant from the city, and 
other out-of-city-limits parks as well. 

Provision of facilities for organized 
camping in maximum degree at minimum 
cost is the main objective of the new 
state, county and city recreational areas. 
It has been accepted that many low-in- 
come city families will have to learn how 
to use a forest, but National Park Service 
statistics and observations for such areas 
indicate that the low-income families are 
at least as careful about their fires and 
camping sites as their better economically 
situated brethren. 

More than three hundred cities re- 
ported out-of-city-limits parks last year 
to the National Recreation Association 
and National Park Service. As recent- 
ly as 1927 only 109 cities possessed such 


parks. 
(Continued on page 50) 


AIR CRUISES LEAVE SIX TIMES 


A WEEK FOR SOUTH AMERICA! 


Personalized Cruises, attractively priced and timed. Fares 


include everything . . . deluxe hotels, meals, sight-seeing, 


private cars with English-speaking guides ... even tips! 


SKYWAY CRUISES DOWN THE 
WEST COAST OF SOUTH AMERICA 


New pleasures await you in lands of beauty 
and charm on these glorious tours—and ‘“‘via 
air’ means “‘less time on the way, more time to 
rest and play.” Miami departures 3 times 
weekly: through connections from Los Angeles 
and Brownsville, with stops at Mexico City and 

_ Guatemala, at slightly higher fares. The all- 
inclusive prices are as attractive as the tours! 


13 DAY CRUISE —to Panama, Colombia, Ecuador, 
and Peru, $665. 


22 DAY CRUISE —to Panama, Colombia, Ecuador, 
Peru, Chile, Bolivia, $865. 


27 DAY CRUISE—to Panama, Colombia, Ecuador. 
Peru, Chile, Bolivia and Argentina, $1,091. 
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ATRWAYS SYSTEM 


STRATO-CLIPPER CRUISES 
DOWN THE EAST COAST TO RIO 


This is the opportunity of a lifetime to see 
Rio, “Paris of the Western World.” Save on 
the inaugural rates, and save time, too, for 
Rio is now only 2 days, 7 hours from the U.S.A. 
via Pan American. Fly in daylight only. En 
route to Rio, you visit an interesting West 
Indies and Brazilian port—and from the mo- 
ment you step aboard your Clipper, there is 
nothing more to pay. Departures from Miami 
three times weekly. New lower all-inclusive fares, 
Miami to Rio and return, for limited time only. 


To San Juan, Puerto Rico, or port of Spain, 
Trinidad in the West Indies; Belem, Brazil, at 
the mouth of the Amazon, and Rio de Janeiro. 


11 DAYS, $650; 18 DAYS, $750; 25 DAYS, $795. 
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PAN AMERICAN AIRWAYS, Chrysler Bldg., New York City. 
Please mail me at once a free copy of the Cruise booklet checked below. 


West Coast Skyway Cruises [—_] 


SEE YOUR TRAVEL AGENT TODAY, OR 
MAIL COUPON BELOW FOR THE BOOKLET 
DESCRIBING CRUISE OF YOUR CHOICE 


East Coast Strato-Clipper Cruises [__] 


NATIONAL TRAVEL CLUB BULLETI 


O BJECTS: to create and promote interest in travel 
and exploration; to furnish its members informa- 


grounds, and of our waterways, the protection of our 
forests and our wild animal and bird life; to assist 


tion of travel and secure concessions for them; to 
work for the betterment of transportation facilities; 
to arouse public interest in the conservation of our 
natural resources, the preservation of historic sites; 
the development of our National Parks and play- 


ANNOUNCING THE CLUB’S NEW 
PUBLICATION 


The enthusiasm for 
the Fall publication 
of the National 
Travel Club has been 
impressive. The book 
that has been chosen 
is North of Singapore 
by Carveth Wells. 
For those who 
haven’t yet seen the 
formal announcement 
of this book we are 
inserting the following brief account of 
what it contains. 

Since he first delighted audiences with 
his stories of the Malayan jungle, Carveth 
Wells has traveled far in search for the 
truth that is stranger than fiction. From 
the Mountains of the Moon in Equa- 
torial Africa to Mount Popocatepetl in 
Mexico, from the Mediterranean to Ice- 
land, from Moscow to Bermuda, from 
Panama to Malaya he has sought for the 
unusual—and invariably he has found 
it. Most emphatically Carveth Wells is 
no conventional traveler as North of 
Singapore again demonstrates. 

For twenty-three years Carveth Wells 
wanted to re-visit the tropical land he 
described with such rare entertainment 
in Six Years In The Malay Jungle. Re- 
cently his wish was gratified, and this is 
the gay-spirited saga of the trip to the 
“Topsy Turvy Land” where for six years 
as a young engineer he fought the jungle 
and helped build a railroad. In the pre- 
face to this story of his latest expedition 
to the land of contradictions he tells for 
the first time of his early life, how he left 
engineering, became an explorer and, ac- 
cidentally, a lecturer; and how his sense 
of humor led to his being called the 
Second Baron Munchausen because of his 
trick of making the truth sound like 
a lie. 

Landing in a Japan that is far stranger 
and more contradictory than before, Mr. 
Wells sees the Sunrise Kingdom in war- 
time. After a quick glimpse at the cities 
he journeys to the mountain home of the 
hairy Ainus, those extraordinary primi- 
tive tribes whose origin is shrouded in 
mystery. He goes pearl fishing with cor- 
morants, stays at remote Japanese inns, 
learns how goldfish are raised through 
mass production, and encounters a ty- 
phoon. Pushing across the Sea of Japan 
he lands in Korea and sees many puzzling 
things in the Hermit Kingdom. After 
going to Manchuria and _ southward 
through China, where his adventures are 
amusing as well as tragic, he sets out for 
Singapore by way of the Philippine 
Islands. 

The Malay Peninsula was the final goal 
of his journey—the land where he had 
worked so long ago and which he had 
wanted to see for more than two decades. 


Carveth Wells 
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Despite the remarkable changes that 
have taken place recently, Malaya is still 
an exotic land. There are numerous 
modern developments, to be sure. There 
are splendid cities, vast rubber planta- 
tions, new railroads, highways, factories 
and mining projects. Most important of 
all is that marvel of military and naval 
engineering—Singapore, Gibraltar of the 
Orient, on which the eyes of the world 
are now focussed. . 

All of these things are graphically de- 
scribed, but it was to the remote jungles 
that Carveth Wells was inevitably drawn. 
It was there that he saw again the savage 
tribesmen, the brightly colored birds and 
the strange animals which he had studied 
so long and knew so well. Once again 
he could observe and photograph crea- 
tures found nowhere else in the world. 

The plandok, the smallest deer in the 
world, weighing about three pounds and 
measuring seven inches at the shoulder; 
the giant rhinoceros hornbill which walls 
up its mate in a hollow tree at nesting 
time; the serendit birds which hang up- 
side down to the limbs of trees by the 
dozen like fruit; the male bustard quail 
which hatches the eggs of its mate; re- 
ticulated pythons reaching a length of 
thirty feet; the hamadryad, largest of 
all poisonous snakes; swarming insects 
ranging from butterflies measuring twelve 
inches across their outspread wings to 
cicada which make trumpet-like noises 
so loud they drown out human speech; 
flying lemurs, lizards and squirrels; the 
largest bat in the world; elephants, rhi- 
noceri, tapirs, bears, deer, tigers and 
over thirty different kinds of monkeys— 
that is merely a random selection of the 
natural wonders of the Malayan jungle 
which would take pages to catalogue. 

Needless to say, Carveth Wells is at his 
best in describing this fabulous land. It 
is his special talent to write about wild 
life with accuracy and humor. He can 
make his reader see, and he can make 
him laugh. Baron Munchausen, indeed! 
Carveth Wells tells a better story, and he 
has photographs to substantiate what 
he says. 

North of Singapore is an exhilarating 
record of a journey beyond the frontiers 
of a war torn world to a region of beauty 


the good roads, safety first, city beautiful, and all 
movements that make travel safe and attractive; ana 
to establish a closer relationship with the peoples of 
the world in order to secure the cause of international 
peace and justice. 


and wonder, a Pandora’s box of sur- 
prises, a wonderland of all that is fan- 
tastic and surprising. 

This special edition of North of Sin- 
gapore is a volume of 271 pages, with a 
jacket in full color. It is superbly illus- 
trated with eighty photographs. For 
members of the National Travel Club 
this edition is issued at the price of $2.20 
postpaid. Later on another edition will 
be issued for the general public at a 
much higher price. Anyone interested in 
securing this book may do so by writing 
to the Secretary. 


THE IDEAL SOLUTION FOR YOUR 
CHRISTMAS PROBLEMS 


Are you puzzled as to what you are go- 
ing to give your friends this Christmas? 
May we make this suggestion? A mem- 
bership in the National Travel Club is 
an ideal Christmas gift. For years a num- 
ber of our members have taken advan- 
tage of the opportunity to give member- 
ship in the Club and they have found 
that the gift has always been greatly ap- 
preciated. And for good reasons. © 

The first of these good reasons is the 
fact that once every month the recipient 
of the gift will receive TRAVEL MAGAZzINE. 
Here is a publication that stands alone 
in its field. Its excellent articles and its 
brilliant photographs cover the world; 
they will appeal to all members of all 
families. They will appeal to those who 
are just beginning to travel, to veteran 
globe trotters, and to those who have 
never set foot outside their own states. 

But there is another important factor 
—that is the services which the National 


Travel Club offers to its members. No 


matter where they may be planning to 
travel—to the next county, or to some 
distant country involving a trip of many 
months—the advice which members re- 
ceive is invariably helpful. If your 
friends do not travel they will always 
enjoy reading the magazine so as to se- 
cure vicariously the thrills of voyaging 
in scores of countries. If they do travel 
they may receive, in addition to the 
stimulation which they will get from 
reading the magazine, that invaluable in- 
formation of which we have spoken—in- 
formation that saves time, and worry, 
and money. 

Recently members have received from 
the Secretary of the Club a letter telling 
them just how they may give member- 
ships in the Club to their friends for 
Christmas. If this suggestion appeals to 
you please send your application blanks 
promptly to the Secretary. A gift mem- 
bership in the Club will insure your 
friends the services which you, yourself, 
have found so desirable. But what is 
more, it will give them a fascinating 
magazine which takes them on numerous 
journeys to the four quarters of the globe 
twelve times a year. 
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GAY, WARM, UNIQUE— 
A TROPI-CHRISTMAS 
IN FLORIDA 


“Tropi-Christmas” and New Year 
holidays loom brighter than ever 
— gay parties, sunshine and 
sparkling surf, graceful palms — 
quiet pleasure in your Lauderdale 
home — the colorful fun-parades 
of Miami and Palm Beach “just 
around the corner.” It’s delightful 
here, smartly modern, oceanfront, 
steam heat, tile baths, every facil- 
ity. American Plan. Restricted 
clientele. Write or wire now for 
details. 


LAUDERDALE BEACH 
ay. 1HueERaALE. 4 HOTEL 


Make straight for the famous “Nacional” 
..- where the attractions of this world- 
celebrated hotel assure your full enjoy- 
ment of Havana, brilliant rendezvous of 
the Americas. Outdoor pool and private 
beach, tennis courts, dining terraces and 
Cuba’s smartest supper club—Bajo la 
Luna—right on the grounds. 


Every room outside and with 


bath. ae * * * Daily rates 

* starting from $5 single, $9 double. 
x Oe eee biecee ; Advance reservations advisable. HOLES: DE E CUBA 
* 
P. O. Box 2086 
- . 0. * Apply TRAVEL AGENTS, 
- A NY. Offe7 8.42 52.(VA 6-4131) HAVAN A 
x * or Resident Manager, Havana 


ARIZONA- CALIFORNIA 


HERE’S a thrill a minute waiting for you on rolling fairways and 

sun-drenched desert. There’s scenic splendor you ll always remember. 
Excellent accommodations —inns, guest ranches or resort hotels. See 
Carlsbad Caverns en route. 


Rock Island’s fine daily trains—de luxe GOLDEN STATE LIMITED and 
economy -luxury CALIFORNIAN— between Chicago and Los Angeles 
through El Paso, Tucson, Phoenix and Palm Springs. Tourist Pullman 
to San Diego. Through service daily from St. Louis and Memphis. Con- 
necting service from “Minneapolis- St. Paul via Kansas City. 


ARIZONA LIMITED 
NEW STREAMLINED LUXURY TRAIN 
Dec. 15, 1940 to April 1, 1941 


Between Chicago and Tucson—Phoenix. All-Pullman, extra fare train, with room- 
ettes, double bedrooms, compartments and drawing rooms. Diner and Buffet- 
Lounge-Observation Car. Stewardess-nurse. Evening departure every second day. 


WHEN YOU COME TO NEW YORK 
IT WILL COST YOU NO MORE TO 


STOP AT THE PLAZA 


than at any other hotel of equal standing. Make 
the most of your visit to New York. Enjoy the 
elegance, the perfection of every detail, the charm 
of this distinguished hotel. Ideally located at the 
beginning of Central Park, in the social and 
‘ amusement center. Subway station at the hotel. 


A. D. MARTIN, Passenger Traffic Manager 
Rock Island Lines, 723 La Salle Street Station, Chicago, Il. Rock 


Send complete information: 


(J Arizona O) California All-Expense California Tours Island 
CJ) Travel on Credit () Shipping My Car 


SP ro feet et eee pir eee ne ae SC Lee acy OE Shep Ee EN Sate ta 


THE DIRECT 
LOW-ALTITUDE 


Henry A. Rost, President and Managing Director 
The PLAZA e Fifth Avenue at 59th St., New York 
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Frequent Sailings from Los Angeles 
First Crass from $784 


at 


Round Trip First Class 
from Los Angeles 


Bu£Nos AIRES 
from $583 


RIO DE JANEIRO 
from $547 


Ask your Travel Agent for details and 
sailing dates, or: 


OSAKA SYOSEN KAISYA 


17 Battery Place, New York; 327 N. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago; 621 S. Hope St., Los Angeles 


pas 
pw iPe cach 


TRADITIONAL 
LEADERSHIP 


The Pancoast combines all the fac- 


tors — private beach, cabanas, 


verandas, gardens, tennis courts — 


a traditional superiority of cuisine 


and service —a_ congenial clien- 


tele — everything to make it the 


one entirely correct place for your 


Miami Beach vacation. 


*% WRITE for new 
Pictorial Booklet 


COAST 


CEAN @ OPEN ALL YEAR 
ARTHUR UK iT, Pres, NorMAN PAncoast, Mgr. 


VIRGINIA CITY 
(Continued from page 23} 


Crystal Saloon they reached their 
peak. It had chandeliers gigantic 
with cut glass and silver; its bar was 
marble. Other saloons had the swan- 
nery touch with paintings of ladies 
in lushlike sensuality, but the Crystal, 
though it made a perfunctory gesture 
in that direction, depended upon 
heavy gilt frames containing prize 
fighting scenes, most of which empha- 
sized the triumphs of Irishmen with 
mustaches. There were also prints 
and photographs of prize crews of 
miners, men who could dig farther 
and faster than their contemporaries 
and could “smell out” silver hid 
in a rock. Some of them should be 
there yet in the Crystal, still with 
their arms crossed to best exhibit 
their biceps, still. with their mus- 
taches and forelocks, and each wear- 
ing his cotton-wool undershirt, which 
at that time was the workingman’s 
uniform. What other illustrations 
there were had to do with important 
gentlemen at such places as the Hoff- 
man House, the colors in bright red, 
blue and yellows, and the guests 
with white ties and ruddy faces. 
Everyone in the picture smoked a 
brand of cigar that was advertised on 
a copper placard below. The free lunch 
was elaborate, and for amusements 
there were the slot machines made 
for pieces of four and eight bits, 
and a graphophone that played metal 
records. The machine was encased 
in glass and many people played it 
simply to see the wheels go around. 
The Crystal’s reputation reached 
everywhere. Presidents from Grant 
to Hoover have visited it, and remit- 
tance men, writing home, gave it a 
name in England and France. 

Of most of the other places, people 

would probably never write home. 
Usually each was ruled by a “sa- 
loon chief,” a kind of gangster of 
that day who used the place as an 
office, deploying his brigands from 
there. Stagecoach. robberies and 
murder were common. The victims 
were tossed into abandoned mine 
shafts, which were also the burial 
ground for horses and dogs. Ob- 
viously, if you were to continue in 
the town, it was safer to murder 
the man that you robbed. His body 
was easily disposed of, and you elim- 
inated his opportunity of recognizing 
you in the street. Many a miner 
returning home to his family from a 
late shift, walked across the lonely 
places with a pistol in his hand. 
Women, of course, simply did not 
go on the street afte: dark. There 
is even supposed to have been an 
ordinance prohibiting their appear- 
ance, or so the old-timers said, but 
I could find nothing to that effect in 
the records. 
_ Even the prostitutes ventured out 
seldom. They were confined to room- 
ing houses and flimsy saloons, in the 
beginning, and later they were given 
a street for themselves. Its name 
was “The Line” and it consisted of 
a series of tiny houses built one be- 
side the other, extending for a block. 
Though the houses were mostly 
abandoned, The Line was still there 
until a few years ago. 

It was because of a payday night 
that Virginia City received its name. 
Previously it had been known as 
Comstock’s Diggings, the Comstock 
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Lode, and as Ophir City, but on 
this night a local reprobate who had 
come from the South in a roundabout 
manner, fell down in C. Street, which 
was the principal thoroughfare, and 
rolled all the way to D. Street. His 
bottle of whiskey was broken. He — 
recovered almost instantly, but he 
was a sentimental man, and he wept 
first for his spilled whiskey and then — 
for himself. He had the sympathy ~ 
of the group that was with him, and — 
they marked the spot where he fell. 
They decided to name it after him, 
but later they evidently concluded — 
that was a small honor for a man — 
of his type, and in the end named 
the town for him. 

Some confusion developed, though, 
because the reprobate had never been — 
able to settle any one name on him- — 
self. He was James Finney, James — 
Fennimore, or just old Jimmy Vir-_ 
ginia, depending upon the circum-— 
stance or the name that came to his 
mind at the moment. He finally 
agreed to use one name only. That 
is why, for a while, the place was | 
called “Jimmy Virginia City.” 

The name lasted, in its truncated 
form, and for a good reason. Jimmy) 
Virginia, like Comstock, was an in- 
fluential man in those early days. 
He had important prospecting claims; 
he was a well-known nabob, a term 
meaning capitalist in the miner’s vo- 
cabulary. He could therefore buy 
whiskey for those friends who in 
his presence referred to “Jimmy 
Virginia City.” But they referred to 
it with more enthusiasm than that. 
It was “Jimmy Virginia City, me 
bhoys aroo!” and after all that there — 
would have to be whiskey. 

But Jimmy himself did not last 
long. Like the classic gods, he was 
on earth only to complete a purpose; — 
and again like the gods, he left 
when the purpose was completed. His — 
name and his interests accumulated — 
awe, even as did his Gargantuan — 
drinking, but when his deed was 
done he went back where he came 
from with a comrade’s knife in his 
back. People remembered how he 
lived and forgot how he died, which 
is probably the forget-me-not he 
would have asked for. 

Life was brief and chaotic in the 
days of Comstock and Jimmy Vir- 
ginia, but Virginia City was going 
to settle down for a while as calmly 
as most any community. The Civil 
War was underway and the time was 
now 1864. Two more Republican 
votes were needed to overpower the — 
Democrats of the South. Nevada was 
urged to enter the Union as a patri- 
otic duty; and President Lincoln, who 
needed its help badly for reconstruc- — 
tion purposes, proclaimed it a state’ 
in October of that year. 

Politics were in a turmoil, but the 
people of Nevada became very con- — 
scientious in their new responsibili- 
ties. There was a reform movement ~ 
in Virginia City which eliminated the . 
“saloon chiefs” and those saloons — 
given to what were called disreput- — 
able practices. Charities were or- — 
ganized and regulations were made ~ 
to protect the miners. Money was | 
likewise protected now, and the — 
financiers ventured in with mining 
machinery. Prospectors, always accus- 

(Continued on page 41) 


_ the Sierras. 


~ DeQuille; 


_ structive. 


tomed to having their own way, were 
o longer needed, but trained min- 
ers were. A migration of respecta- 
lity began. Between 1860 and 1870 
Nevada’s population swelled from 
6,857 to 42,491, by 1880 it was more 
than sixty-two thousand. In one year 
‘the mines yielded. twenty-one million 
in gold and silver, and in another 
year more than thirty-six million. 
The Comstock Lode (and it is most 
easily imagined as a stream of sil- 
_ver, twenty feet wide in some places) 
had been accurately located in its 
underground course down the moun- 
tainside. Speculation in stock was 
so tremendous that millions were 
won and lost in a day. John 
“Mackay and James Fair, who came 
in from California as miners, be- 
‘came international financiers. 


Virginia City was still laid out 
lengthwise on the side of Mount 
Davidson, but its face had changed. 
'The jerry-built houses were gone. 
The business district had its build- 
ings of brick and stone, and there 
was now a middle class with homes 

of a kind of modified New England 
and Southern architecture. There 
were verandas and white pillars; 
there were doorplates of silver and 
some with gold, 
~ Men whose headquarters had been 
in the saloons now moved to the fire 
houses. Lodges were numerous in 
that era, the Masons, the Knight 
Templars, the Order of Red Men, 
and the like, but it was the fire com- 
panies that were exclusive and really 
important. The fire houses were 
commodious clubrooms, and there a 
man could get away from his wife. 
The actual firemen—the paid ones— 
were rather shunted to one side; 
they slept in the loft. But the hon- 
. orary members—the unpaid firemen— 
had their smoking and game rooms, 
exhibits of one thing and another 
_ having to do with the city’s history, 
and trophy cabinets with trumpets 
of silver and triumphant hose haw- 
sers. There were regular meetings, 
/ with entertainment afterward; and if 
you were a politician you made it a 
point to become an unpaid fireman. 

Virginia City, likewise, had pride 
in its theaters, perhaps because thea- 
trical companies had been the first 
groups to follow the miners across 

Howard’s Theater had 
been there almost from the first, but 
it used local or wandering players, 
Topliffe’s Palace came late in ’sixty- 
two; Maguire’s in ’sixty-three, but 
the historic one turned out to be 
Piper’s Opera House. The stars of 
the time played there, Edwin Booth 
and Modjeska and the others; and 
many like May Robson who were 
to be stars in the next generation 
made their early appearances here as 
child actors. It was the day of 
theatrical families. 


Virginia City earned a reputation 
for theatrical criticism that was de- 
But a reading of the old 
tTeviews indicates that the criticism 
was characterized chiefly by its vio- 
llence—either enthusiastically favor- 
able. or downright vituperative. The 
reasons were many. One was Wil- 
liam Wright, who signed himself Dan 
his influence is rarely 


recognized now, but it had an effect 


ae 


papas nearly all Western journalism 
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and literature. For another reason 
there was Mark Twain, always capa- 
ble of impaling a man on a phrase. 
And there is a story that Artemus 
Ward, there briefly as guest critic, 
wrote the kind of criticism that ac- 
tors could never forget. 


The newspaper especially proud of 
its dramatic reviews was Mark 
Twain’s, the Enterprise. An open- 
ing theatrical company faced not one 
man from the paper, but all of them. 
When the performance was over 
the printer’s boy was sent for a 
bucket of hot whiskey punch. Then 
every man sat down and wrote his 
review, and the one to be printed 
was chosen by vote. Sometimes in 
the turmoil there was a second bucket 
of punch. If the performance had 
been extraordinarily offensive, so that 
no one critic was able to say how 
really terrible it was, then three or 
four of the reviews were printed. I 
think it was Dan DeQuille who 
wrote in his memoirs that after Wal- 
ter Montgomery had read three re- 
views of his Hamlet, one under the 
other and each roaring indignation, 
that he left town that very morning 
and never again returned. 


It was dangerous to be a news- 
paperman in those days. Everyone 
was his own editor, for no man of 
worth would suffer copy changes, 
and everyone wrote what he pleased. 
A reader with a complaint—and read- 
ers were known to come in with a 
gun—was instantly referred to the 
writer, for the editor did not wish 
to be bothered. Because of this 
practice Mark Twain left town. 
There was a complaint; satisfaction 
was demanded, and he was willing 
to give it in a duel. But the mar- 
shal heard about it; the complainer 
was sent in one direction and Mark 
Twain in the other. 


It has been a long time since Vir- 
ginia City was like that. Life like 
that ended with the nineteenth cen- 
tury, when there was a depression 
and Nevada’s population dropped 
from sixty-two to forty-two thou- 
sand. 

Virginia City has probably 
changed as much in the last genera- 
tion as it did in the boom days of 
the ’sixties and ’seventies. Most of 
the old business houses have been 
boarded up or demolished for new 
places, old homes have sunk into the 
undermined earth, and mines spec- 
tacular in their day have been long 
since abandoned. The famous fire 
houses are closed. Even Piper’s 
Opera House is gone. This March 
an auction was held there and its 
cornerstone was sold for the benefit 
of the Metropolitan Opera. But 
mining men still believe in Virginia 
City. The Comstock Lode produced 
six hundred millions in silver and 
gold; and now that the government 
has raised the price of silver, it is 
producing still more. There is the 
new highway, old streets have been 
widened, and modern systems of 
mining are under way. Virginia City 
is still laid out as it has always been, 
lengthwise down the side of a moun- 
tain, but its face has always been 
changing, and in a while you may 
be able to go through there and 
never know how it used to be, or the 
kind of life they once had there. 
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THE LATEST THING IN CRUISING 


i ee Fue 


bee: Seo oo TO RIO DE JANEIRO 


The cabins of the strato-clippers are air conditioned and 
soundproofed. 


vast summer the strato-clipper, the Flying Cloud, made its maiden flight over Mount 

tainier. Today it is part of the Pan American Airways fleet of ships that fly the aerial 

iighway blazed in September, 1940. At that time one of these planes demonstrated its 

xtraordinary power and speed and inaugurated the first international substratosphere 

ighway in the world, a route that brings Rio de Janeiro within two days and seven hours 
of the United States. 


This steward is pre- 
paring lunch in the 
cabin of the Flying 


Cloud. 


The | strato-clip- 

pers are designed 

with  heautiful 
taste. 


Se ee 


These three giant strato-clippers are*seen at 
their Miami base. 
Rio is nearly six thousand miles from the United States mainland. It can now be reached 
in thirty flying hours. 
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| THE LATEST THING IN CRUISING 


| The America is the largest, fastest and finest liner ever built in this country. Designed 

by American engineers, decorated by American artists and craftsmen and constructed 

from material provided by virtually every state in the Union, it is a beautiful symbol 

of the creative genius of this country. Above, the America is seen steaming into New 
York harbor preparatory to its maiden voyage to the West Indies. 


At the Virgin Islands the America is greeted by the inescapable diving boys. The picture at 
the right is a view of the ship from a distance. 


The lounge is done in 
beige accented by gay 
touches of color. 
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TO 
PUERTO RICO 


THE 
VIRGIN ISLANDS 


HAITI 


CUBA 


The ball room with its 
decorations in rich reds, 
light grays and silver and 
its striking murals is con- 
sidered one of the most 
beautiful rooms afloat. 


THE LATEST THING IN 


The passengers’ reserved seats 
deeply upholstered and specially de- 
signed for relaxation. 
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John Lodwick News Service 


The Champion of the Atlantic Coast Line Rail- 
road’ makes the trip between New York and 
Miami in twenty-five hours. This magnificent 
streamlined train represents superbly that new- 
est idea in American railroading—the all-coach 
luxury car with every seat reserved and with 
special’ recreation facilities available to all 
passengers. 


Excellent meals are provided at modest rates 
which are in keeping with the low fares. 


CRUISING 


G7t 4 tha 


TO FLORIDA 


; 
The Deisel engines that pull The Champion symbol} 
speed and luxury. They are decorated in purple ani 


silver to emphasize the streamlined design. ¥ 


y 


The tavern-lounge-observation car offers passengers | 
delightful place to relax. 


Each car is completely air conditioned so that it 
properly heated in the north and cooled in the so 
Here is another view of the lounge. 
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(111 WEST 52 STREET 


BAUSCH & LOMB 


GLASSES FOR 
SPORTS . . . NATURE STUDY 
DRAVELSS yer ea. 1 EATRE 

Ideal Gift 
GLASSES ILLUSTRATED ABOVE 
4 Power Companion ..... $19.50 
3 Power Balar Glass ..... 19.50 
2 Power Sport Glass ..... 16.00 
ALL WITH POUCH 
post paid anywhere in U.S. 
When visiting New York City, 
we invite you to visit our new 
establishment; complete Radio, 
Camera, Photographic equip- 
ment, Musical instruments, Elec- 
trical appliances, Record De- 
partment, Luggage and Watch 
Departments, as well as a com- 
plete department of sporting 
goods equipment and sports ap- 
parel. 


NEW YORK 


RADIO CITY CciRCLE 7-0070 
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12-Day Vacation Voyages to the American 
West Indies e Sailing DEC. 7, 21, JAN. Il 


@ You spend 12 sunny, restful, carefree days cruising warm 
Caribbean waters—visiting the most colorful West Indies 
ports—enjoying all the luxurious facilities of America’s 
greatest liner. ..accommodations and cuisine beyond com- 
pare... literally acres of deck. ..both an indoor and 
outdoor swimming pool...every cruise feature, in fact, 
including all-star professional entertainment. 


No Passports or 
Visas Required. 


Visiting 


SAN JUAN 
(PUERTO RICO) 


ST. THOMAS 
(VIRGIN ISLANDS) 


PORT AU PRINCE 
(HAITI) 


HAVANA 


(CUBA) 


‘[o0.. 


OneWay Fares Available 
from New York. Rateson 
request. 


For complete details, consult 
your TRAVEL AGENT or 


ONE BROADWAY. 


Offices in other principal cities. 


NEW 
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YORK 


Come to La Province de Québec— 
the famous winter playground just 
North of the border! Skiers the 
world over know the thrilling runs 
in La Province de Québec, the fast 
hills and hundreds of miles of well- 
matked trails that make this French 
Canadian land a skiet’s paradise. 


is 


There’s ski-lift and ski-tow to save 
you climbing . . . a whole country- 
side of snow-clad mountain and 
valley to give you skiing at its best. 
Other sports? Take your pick of 
ski-joring, bobsleigh racing, skating, 
tobogganing, ice hockey, ice-boat- 
ing! 


Come to La Province de Québec! 
Low-cost, overnight trips will help 
you plan. your vacation—‘no pass- 
ports’ and an exchange rate that 
makes American dollars worth more 
will make the planning easy! 


Write for interesting FREE 
booklet on Skiing in La 
Province de Québec. 


: TOURIST BUREAU 
QUEBEC+ CANADA 
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Against the 


Miami News Ser 
striking background of the’ Miami skyscrapers, skilful sportsmen enjoy one of the 
most exciting and exhilarating of water sports. 


Arizonians and winter visitors alike enjoy the racing season in 

Phoenix, which lasts from January to March. A fast track and 

excellent accommodations are offered at the State Fair Grounds 
in the capital city. 


Lodwick News Service, St. Petersburg, Florida 
The Joseph Conrad, one of the few remaining sailing vessels, is 
used to train seamen for the American Maritime Commission in 

the waters off St. Petersburg, Florida. 
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inflammable air” agitated many lips. 
Aeronauts were the heroes of the 
moment in all fashionable salons. Ex- 
| perimentation continued, air fantasies 
were born and rapidly died, the bal- 
jiloon took varied shapes of which 
few survived. As a theme for deco- 
| rators it became the Micky Mouse of 
its day. We are still using chairs in 
‘our dining-rooms with balloon backs, 
chaises a la Montgolfére. 


The Revolution stopped things, 
j smothered pro tem the advance of 
science. 


It was in 1828 that Charles X is- 
sued royal orders and diligences be- 
gan to gallop over France, omnibuses 
to link the streets of his capital city. 


The bus concession was obtained 

by one Baudry, who had successful 
|) routes already at Bordeaux and 
Nantes. But in Paris poor Baudry 
‘did not succeed. He committed sui- 
| cide instead. Maybe the sharp tongue 
of young Duchesse de Berry stabbed 
‘deeper than intended. She, Baudry’s 
first passenger, dismounted exclaim- 
ing against “le carrosse des mal- 
heureux”! With such a nickname 
thew could a public coach win a clien- 
tele? 


But Baudry’s successor profited by 
his failure, put out a new type of 
“Sntramural diligence,” a two-horse 
‘bus with sixteen seats at six sous per 
place. Each coach was painted some 
‘special color to. show which route it 
ran. Housewives were delighted, it 
‘was so easy to pick up one’s skirts 
and step into “le jaune,’ “le vert,’ or 
“Te rouge.” 


Re da etre Bie eshte AT 


Rival companies mushroomed into 
being. More buses and gayer was the 
| cry of competition! ‘“Ecossaises” 
-made their appearance, gaudily plaid- 
ed. “Carolines” and “Bearnaises” cut 
in; and some knife-witted fellow in- 
vented “Tricycles,” three-wheelers, to 
, outsmart the wheel-tax of his time. 
Most resplendent of all were the 
| Dames Blanches which sped from 
1 Porte St. Martin to the Madeleine in 
| fifteen minutes—white horses, white 
| plumes, white body-paint. From a 
| balloon the streets of Paris looked 
| alive with bright beetles swiftly scut- 
‘tling. By 1836 one fare took an am- 
bitious body all over the city by 
| transfer. By that time there were 
| almost three thousand public vehicles 
| —fiacres, cabriolets, caléches, and 
other voitures de louage to supple- 
ment the coaches on regular routes. 
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The Seine was gay with coches 
d’eau too, festive little barges bear- 
ing Paris off for a river outing. The 
‘boatmen were coming in for their 
| ‘share of Papa’s holiday purse. 
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The diligences flew back and forth 
/ from the provinces — only thirteen 
hours to Rouen, to Calais but two 
‘and a half days. It was a sight to 
see one start, its great yellow body 
full of people buzzing noisily, its 
strong horses straining forward. 
Horses of Percheron strain, bred for 
endurance rather than speed, four of 
them or five or seven according to 
the coach’s load. Aristocracy settled 
_ airily in the coupé; bourgeoisie 
-crowded the intérieur; le peuple 
‘packed la rotonde; on the impériale 
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beside the conducteur perched the ar- 
tists, thinkers, and classless indigent. 
“A diligence is just like the State,” 
smiled young Victor Hugo sardoni- 
cally. 

Faster than any diligence ran the 
mail-coaches which each evening left 
the Hotel des Postes, iclattered away 
full-tilt over the roads from Paris 
to Bordeaux, to Marseilles, to other 
important places. La malle-poste was 
an innovation dating from the Rev- 
olution, an improvement upon 
Louis XI’s poste-chaise. The wheels 
of travel were being greased—now 
Bordeaux was only forty-four hours 
distant instead of eighty-six. The 
malle-poste made an average speed of 
sixteen kilometers per hour. 


“Sixteen kilos an hour, pah, too 
slow!” The Rothschilds snapped 
their fingers, prepared a surprise for 
Paris. They were thinking about rail- 
roads for England, for Austria, for 
France. Calmly they went ahead 
despite universal outcry. 

“Fire from the engine will burn up 
our crops!” 


“The belching of that iron monster 
will drive cattle mad!” 


“Human lungs cannot stand a speed 
of fifteen miles an hour. The travel- 
ers will have to take their physicians 
along.” This from a Court doctor. 


“People will be suffocated in pass- 
ing through a tunnel,” solemnly Fran- 
gois Arago, the physicist, declared 
before the French Chamber of 
Deputies. And they listened, im- 
pressed. Was not Arago member of 
the Academy of Sciences as well as 
of their own body, and known to be 
a progressive? 


Diplomatically James Rothschild 
button-holed objectors. 


“Look what a fuss there was 
against tobacco in the beginning. 
Yet...” He shrugged, pulled out 
his cigar-case. Good Havana was 
rare still, though smokers were 
plenty. 


Pulling slowly, with half-shut eyes, 
canny Thiers succumbed. After all, 
indigo and wool and other useful im- 
ports France owed to the foresight 
of these gentlemen Jews. 


“Well, I suppose we must give the 
Parisians this railway as a toy, but 
it will never carry a passenger nor a 
parcel.” 


Pleasantly Rothschild smiled at the 
politician, and.on August 26th, 1837, 
all Paris turned out to watch the 
start of this belching monster. It 
snorted, chugged away through the 
fields and, miracle of miracles, no 
cow died, no human lungs burst, no 
wheat went up in flame! Into St. 
Germain-en-Laye, the birthplace of 
kings, it panted without mishap. A 
wonderful run, the whole of thirteen 
miles! Its venturesome riders were 
welcomed, wined, and dined by Louis 
Philippe whose skin was too precious 
for rail-riding, so Parliament had de- 
cided and caused him to dash by 
coach. 


A historic day and dinner, intro- 
ducing yet another method of loco- 
motion, the commencement of the 
modern speed age! 
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A simple change in angle can make a great difference in your picture. Both of these photographs of the Lincoln Memorial were made within ten 
minutes with the same atmospheric conditions, same film, same filter, same camera, same everything except angle. The difference is the result of 
shooting the two shaded sides and then walking around the edifice to shoot the two lighted sides. One is depressing and gloomy, the other suggests the 


gleaming marble of the true original. 


THE. VAGABOND CAMERA 


By H. C. McKAY 


HOTOGRAPHING large cities 

presents many difficulties. One 
of them is taking pictures of public 
buildings because they are usually so 
large that the photographer can not 
stand far enough away to get the 
entire building within the limits of 
the negative. Trees, telephone poles 
and wires, other buildings, a thou- 
sand and one irrelevant things can 
interfere. 

There are two ways to handle these 
problems. First of all it is important 
that individual shots be planned. It 
is useless to take pictures in a hap- 
hazard way. Study the building. 
Seek out every possible position from 
which a shot can be made. Adopt 
the device used by experienced cam- 
eramen. Hold your hands in front of 
you, fingers upward and thumbs 
joined. This improvised frame will 
enable you to judge the composition 
without actually bringing the camera 
into use. A moment or so of com- 
parison will show you how far in 
front of your eyes you must hold 
your hands to include approximately 
the field of the camera. This does 
not have to be exact. The upthrust 
hands screen out adjacent objects and 
give you a very good estimate of 
the pictorial possibilities of the angle. 

Judge the fixed composition from 
each possible location, but pay no at- 
tention to the light. When you deter- 
mine the point of view for the most 
effective shot, determine the cardinal 
directions and then estimate the time 
of day when the light will be most 
effective. When this is done, be sure 
to be at that spot a half hour ahead 
of the estimated time. Then wait for 
your lighting. 

A long drawn out process? No 
doubt, but the results will justify the 
effort. And remember that by try- 
ing to overlap times you can often 
make a dozen planned shots in a 
single day and still have time for 
other activities. 

Then as to the second method. It 
often happens that it is simply im- 
possible to find a spot from which 
the entire building can be photo- 
graphed. The White House and 
Capitol at Washington are examples 
of this. In fact most people who see 


these buildings for the first time are 
amazed at their size because pictures 
have shown only the central portions. 
In dealing with such a subject, de- 
termine first of all what the sig- 
nificant part of the building may be. 
This problem includes the manner of 
cutting off the other parts of the 
structure without the amputation be- 
ing painfully evident. 
Naturally, when it is possible to 
obtain a view through trees the re- 
sult is usually pleasing because trees 
never give the effect of having sliced 
the subject in two with a gigantic 
cleaver. In fact it is possible to get 
a shot of the Capitol down to the 
level of the terrace which will ap- 
pear to be a complete structure. It 
is also possible to get a tree framed 
shot of the dome which will give an 
even better effect although most of 
the actual building is hidden. 
However, when these shots have 
been made, your job has just started. 
After a building, or the greatest pos- 
sible part of it, has been photo- 
graphed, the camera should take the 
part of a narrator and carry us up 
to and into the building. 
Exterior staircases, terraces, 


bal- 


conies and gardens have their indi- 
vidual places in the picture story. 
Then come the smaller details such 
as small fountains, garden seats, 
doorways, porticoes and so on. Me- 
morial tablets, door knockers and 
such minutiae should have their own 
negatives to round out the story. 

If you will deliberately shoot ten 
pictures where you before shot only 
one you will find that your pictures 
tell their own story and begin to take 
on a life and meaning which they 
lacked before. 

Remember that with the modern 
small camera a single shot costs you 
about two and a half cents; a half 
cent if you load your own from bulk 
film. Your old postcard camera cost 
you a dime every time you pressed 
the button and another dime to the 
drugstore for processing. Now you 
shoot ten to twenty times for the 
same amount and if the negative isn’t 
good you simply do not print it. 

News editors have vastly over- 
rated the importance of the human 
interest angle. There are many shots 
of buildings which are definitely in- 
jured by the presence of any human 
being, and far too many are actually 
desecrated by the present day trick 
of the news cameramen known as 
“cheesecake.” Make all the shots you 
please of friends and acquaintances, 
but keep them out of pictures where 


This is hardly a salon print, but it does show most of the building. 

The foreground terrace is obvious while in the break between the 

tree limbs the rest of the terrace is indicated by the lamp posts. 

This is one of the few angles from which the entire spread of the 
building may be obtained. 


they do not belong. A cornice, a po 
tico, a memorial tablet can stand 
alone without having a pretty girl 
posing self-consciously and pointing 
out the object which should be the 
one obvious thing in the picture, 
In short, make \your visit pleasant 
to yourself. Make your pictures into 
a story which will enable you to live 
these good days over and over again 
without the loss of any slight detail 
Then you will indeed find yourself 
in possession of a Vagabond Cam- 
era. td 
Be fat 

Many readers have asked if it is 
possible to make color prints from 
Kodachrome slides, thus eliminating 
the necessity of projecting the slides. — 
It is entirely practical to make such 
prints, and several methods of pro- 
ducing them are available to the am- 
ateur who likes darkroom work. — 
There are several well known proc- 
esses. Chromatone is a process which 
makes use of toners, similar to the 
familiar sepia toning, except that the 
toning produces the required red, yel- 
low and blue prints instead of sepia. 
The Eastman Washoff and Orthotone 
processes utilize transfer “matrices” 
made by enlarging and quite similar 
in nature to ordinary paper enlarge- 
ments. These matrices might be com- 
pared to rubber stamps in their ac- 
tion, as each is charged with color 
which is then transferred to the pa- 
per with moderate pressure. Another 
popular process is Carbro, which many 
think produces the best color print 
quality. In the past temperature con- 
trol has made this process difficul 
but now this has been largely elim 
nated so that Carbro prints can be 
made at almost any reasonable dark- 
room temperature. 
Like any photographic process, the 
technique must be mastered and your 
first attempts will hardly be satis- 
factory, but it is not more difficult 
to learn to make color prints than it 
was to learn to make black and white 
prints at the time of your initiation 
into photography. However, if you 
hesitate to make the attempt your 
dealer will serve you. In New York 
City, Fotoshop specializes in color 
and will undertake your work if your 
local dealer can not. a 
Address your camera questions tov 
H.C. McKay, care of Travel Maga- 
sine, 116 East 116th St., New York 
City. fe, 


| Dimensions 


$79.00 


19/32" x 
1-1/16” x 
3-1/8" 
Highly 
Corrected 
f 3.5 lens 


CONSTANT COMPANION 


Carry this baby camera in your pocket— 
get pictures that you would not get with 
any other camera, Shutter Speeds 1/2 to 
1/1000 second. Range of focus from 7% 
inches to infinity. Fifty exposures from one 
loading. Send for ‘‘Circular TM.” 


inEDO 


15 West 47th Street—New York City 


Alive with Color! 


Were you content with black and 
white pictures after you first used 
Kodachrome? 


You can now make actual color 
prints from your color films with no 
greater difficulty than you encounter 
in ordinary enlarging. 


Our staff of competent technicians 
will be glad to help you personally, 
at our laboratories, or by corre- 
spondence. You . will find their 
ready service of great advantage. 


COLOR PRINT KITS 


Defender Chromatone Kit ....$ 5.95 
Curtis Orthotone Trial Kit .... 5.75 
Devin Colorgraph Carbro Kit. 98.30 
Devin McGraw Carbro Kit .. 13.50 
National Photocolor Carbro Kit 9.98 


COLOR CAMERAS 


21%4x3Y% National Photocolor, 
single-mirror 
21%4x3V% Curtis Color Scout ... 


61 
3%, 

Fotoshop maintains a large stock of 
used-color cameras, completely checked 


at the factory, and guaranteed “as 
new”. Ask for booklet ‘“‘E’’. 


SEPARATION NEGATIVES 


Densitometrically checked negatives 
from your’ favorite transparencies, 
ready for color printing, Contact, any 
size to 4x5—$1.00; 35 mm enlarged 
any size to 4x5—$1.50, 


For more information on color pho- 
tography, write Dept. “E’’, “The Na- 
tion’s Color Headquarters” — 


-OTC)SHOP 


18 East 42nd Street, New York 


FLYING TOWARD 
THE WINTER SUN 


(Continued from page 15) 


life, we had picked a cattle-guest 
ranch. After unpacking we explored 
the main lodge. We discovered that 
some of the stones in the fireplace 
were tomahawk stones picked up 
along the trails and some were mor- 
tars in which the Indians ground 
their corn. 

The next morning the particular 
horse allotted o me, an aggrieved 
looking animal bearing the sinister 
name of Bad’un, started breaking me 
in. When you ride Eastern saddle, 
the horse cooperates with you. West- 
ern saddle demands that you coop- 
erate with the horse. And it takes a 
couple of days of discomfiting bounc- 
ing along behind the other dudes as 
you ride down into steep canyons 
and up precarious mountain trails 
(which your horse takes with sure- 
footed strides) before you get into 
the swing of riding Western style. 

Because most of us were convinced 
there should be gold somewhere in 
all the hills we were daily riding 
through, we rode back into town one 
day in the station wagon to join 
guests from other ranches in a hike 
into the Superstition Mountains in 
search of the Lost Dutchman mine. 

The mine had been discovered by 
an old Dutchman, Jacob Walz, and 
his two partners. They came swag- 
gering out of the hills with gold nug- 
gets containing so little alloy they 
were almost pure. And when this 
gold was gone, they disappeared into 
the hills again. And of the three, 
only Jacob Walz returned to strut 
through the streets bragging about 
his gold. His partners, he carefully 
explained, had been slain by Indians. 
If any of the townsfolk doubted this 
story, they kept still about it. Walz 
lived in the town, growing stranger 
and stranger daily, until he was ac- 
tually crazy the last year or two of 
his life. But he died without disclos- 
ing the location of his valuable mine. 
And prospectors and practical people 
and even serious scientific expedi- 
tions had searched for the Lost 
Dutchman Mine ever since. I need 
not add that our own expedition was 
also unsuccessful, but none of us 
will ever forget the impressive beauty 
of those strange mountains, 

I was content to spend the follow- 
ing day driving along the Apache 
Trail. You pass Whispering Horse 
Canyon into which an Indian chief- 
tain and his horse are supposed to 
have plunged. You pass the painted 
walls, brilliantly bronze in the sun, 
Fish Creek Canyon, Apache Lake and 
the cool blue Canyon Lake. 

At Roosevelt Dam, the headwaters 


(Continued on page 46) 


YOUR TRAVEL PICTURES 
on superior 
RAVEN Haftone SCREENS 


Eastman Kodak selected Raven Screens 
from among all others for the Caval- 
cade of Color at the New York World’s 
Fair. Camera users everywhere choose 
them, too, for their finer quality—yet 
they cost no more. than. ordinary 
screens. For yourself and your friends 
Raven Screens make exceptional Xmas 
gifts. Descriptive folder and price lists 
on the many Raven models, sizes and 
eas Ug available. Write to Dept. 


RAVEN SCREEN CORP. 
314 East 35 Street New York 
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Sr PererspurG Yvvires You 


to Come Souitht-Ezarly/ 


oe - Everyone who spends a winter 


vacation in St. Petersburg has arm 
enjoyable experience —but the 
ones who get the most enjoy- 
ment from a trip to the Sunshine 
City are those who come early 
and stay late. It’s a grand place 
to live—every day a day for the 
outdoors, warm sunshine inviting 
you to come out and play, so 
many things to do and see, and 
friendly people wanting to make 
your stay as pleasant as possible. 
Don’t complete your winter plans 
until you have seen the new 
illustrated St. Petersburg book. 
Write for it today. Address H. L. 


Neal, Chamber of Commerce— 
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Bunder the sun—and stars! 


THE Cromwell-Shore Club resort is really something 
new—a great, tropically landscaped area with elaborate pro- 
vision for day and night diversion and relaxation right down 
on the seashore! Facilities include a tenth-mile private beach, 
cabanas, pool, complete dining services, outdoor bar, outdoor 
and indoor dancing, game and sunbathing equipment, dozens of 
entertainment features. The hotel is luxurious, smart, complete, 
centrally located. Clientele is selected. For details: JOHN M. 
DUFF, Jr., Manager. 


THE 


OCEANFRONT AT 20th STREET 
MIAMI BEACH 
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OPEN ALL YEAR hotel 
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L Yk... 
WORLD TRAILS LEAD 
t/ MEMO U0 


Flowers are blooming in this 
land that knows no winter... 
picturesque, colorful, exciting 
Mexico... 

And your stay will be pleas- 
anter if youselect the Reforma, 
for only the Reforma can offer 
you the courteous service and 
distinguished atmosphere of a 
truly fine hotel. 


Doubles 
from $4.00 


Singles 
from $3.00 


For reservations address 
Mr. Manuel Carral, 
Supervising Manager 
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Wise 
WINTER VACATION 


There's a round-up of fun 
awaiting you in this captivating vacationland —the 
Valley of the Sun. There are long, mellow days of 
radiant warmth, with Old Sol as constant companion 
—days when you'll ride the range in true rancho 
style, or laze luxuriously under whispering palms in 
some secluded patio. There are glorious nights, lumi- 
nous with moon-glow, when a chuck-wagon dinner 
in a cactus-dotted arroyo will seem the height of 
living! There are all sorts of modern accommodations, 
too, at prices that appeal to travel budgets. 


Winter Rates now in effect on 
Transcontinental Lines. 


Valley of the Sun Club 

1317 Chamber of Commerce Bldg. WA 
Please send free new illustrated booklets and 
folder containing cartograph map of Arizona 


| Name 
Address. 
City. 


FLYING TOWARD THE WINTER SUN (| 
(Continued from page 45) 


of these lakes, you discover the 
source that makes possible the green 
blob you’d thought a mirage from 
the air. For this is a center of the 
irrigation system. The Trail con- 
tinues to wind through the canyons 
into Tonto National Park. There at 
the top of a mountain are the 
ruins of the Indian cliff dwellings 
which aren't, except perhaps in hot 
water and decor, so very much un- 
like modern apartments. 

It was on a trip to town at the 
end of my vacation that I discovered 
what the Big Rodeo means to the 
Southwest. The same riders drift 
along from place to place, partici- 
pating in all the winter rodeos sched- 
uled in the towns. And two weeks 
before Rodeo time, corrals are 
dragged into strategic places along 
the streets to catch all people fail- 
ing to dress Western style for the 
Rodeo. 

Rodeo banners flickered above the 
streets and old stagecoaches were 
parked beside the corrals. We hud- 


dled around one corral to see the 
miscreants tried and fined. Sheepish 
traveling salesmen and visitors una- 
ware of the tradition were hustled 
into the corral by long-legged cow- 
boys wearing Stetsons and _ bright 
kerchiefs. And when those guilty 
were fined, the rest cheered loudly 
when the fine was paid. 

There are fiestas when the towns- 
people dress up in Spanish costumes 
and troubadours wander down the 
streets. And there are Indian rit- 
uals when the Indians put on their 
ceremonial finery and do their tribal 
dances. There are other traditional 
events but none of them quite rank 
with the Rodeo. 

And by the time I was boarding 
my American Airlines Skysleeper 
for the trip back home, I confess I 
was sorry to leave. I knew I would 
miss the fragrance of mesquite and 
greasewood burning, the rodeos and 
fiestas, the sound of the guitar at 
night and the companionship of 
Bad’un who had tamed me into a 
Westerner. 


PATRICIDE BY APPOINTMENT 
(Continued from page 33) 


have originated in Russia a hun- 
dred years ago, and other things, 
all of which were powerful “medi- 
cine” 
only to the man who possessed 
them. 

As the gripping tump! tump! 
tump! of the drums began to re- 
verberate, the medicine man picked 
up a couple of his magical charms 
and began to dance in the small 
open space left in the center of the 
room. He danced slowly, at first. 
Gradually the tempo of the music 
and his movements’ increased. 
Every eye that could see him was 
fixed upon his face, which looked 
as though he had been mesmerized 
and the onlookers began to sway 
their heads and bodies with his 
movements. Then he began to 
chant, until it seemed the place 
would burst with the thumping and 
chanting. 

When the religious hysteria had 
reached an intense pitch, the medi- 
cine man picked up a long brown 
thong of dried walrus hide. At 
one end was a noose. Holding it 
at arms length in front of him he 
danced on for a few moments; then 
he approached the father and eldest 
son and stopped in front of them. 
They stood up. He 
thong to the younger man. Father 
and son faced each other, and the 
noose was slowly slipped over the 
old man’s head and _ tightened. 
Reaching up his muscular brown 
arm the eldest son threw the loose 
end of the thong over one of the 
rough-hewn rafters of the dwelling 
and seized it. The father was lifted 
off the floor with one strong arm, 
and with the other hand the thong 
was pulled taut. Then the son 
moved away to leave his father 
dangling in mid-air. Returning to 
his seat, the son still held the thong 
taut while the medicine man 
launched into his mad dance again 
until the father’s body hung limp 
and inert. 


the use of which was known: 


handed the. 


After this the people all went 
silently out of the place, leaving the 
eldest son to take down the body 
in the same strong arms that had 
hung him. 

To those who have not lived with 
the Eskimos, or do not fully under- 
stand their philosophy of life, this 
may seem pagan brutality. But to 
the people themselves it is some- 
thing very much different, some- 
thing to be cherished rather than 
feared or averted. Their attitude 
is motivated by that very high de- 
mand which is always placed upon 
the physical productiveness of 
every individual,\as well as their 
deep rooted belief in the enjoy- 
ments to be found in the Other 
World. It is only natural that 
an aged Eskimo should prefer to 
have this act of mercy performed 
by the one nearest to his heart, the 
first born son. To this old patri- 
arch, this veteran of a strenuous 
struggle for existence, the act was 
very much like having a beloved 
one take him by the hand and lead 
him out of a dismally dark’ room, 


.into the bright sunshine of a land 


where the spring is eternal, youth 
is unending and there is always an 
abundance of fish, game and fur. 

A fortnight or so later Captain 
Madsen’s little schooner dropped 
anchor in the same bay, and almost 
immediately a kayak put out from 
the beach. When it came along- 
side, the eldest son climbed up on 
the deck and hurried up to grasp 
the hand of the skipper. 

“T am so glad you stopped to 
get me,” beamed the Eskimo. “I 
am very, very anxious to get back 
to my own village. I am so home- 
sick for my wife and children, par- 
ticularly my eldest son, whom I am 
going to teach this spring to catch 
salmon and harpoon walrus from 
his own kayak. I am glad you will 
take me.” 

Then, once more, he repeated his 
strongest desire: “My eldest son, I 
want so much to see him again.” 
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SEBRING, FLORIDA 


LEARN 


INTERIOR 


DECORATION 


AT HOME 


e It will provide your artistic talent 
with a thorough, technical background 
and prepare you for a lucrative and 
dignified profession, or be of invaluable 
aid in the decoration of your own home. 


You can now gain the priceless Inowledge of what 
is right and what is wrong in decoration through 
fascinating study in your ewn home, You can 
arrange your study periods to suit your own con- 
venience. And since your work receives personal 
supervision throughout, you will not be held back 
by other students. Through the fascinating— 


Arts & Decoration Home Study 
Course in Interior Decoration 


—you can learn about color harmony, textiles, 
lighting, arrangement, modern and period furni- 
ture, backgrounds, ete. The course of instruction 
(founded in 1922) consists of 30 lessons and four 
graphically illustrated text books, which will 
form a valuable reference library. 


Write for Booklet T-2—It’s FREE 


Describes the course in detail. Address—Arts & 
Decoration Course in Interior Decoration, 116 
East 16th Street, New York. 


Since me born, we never seen t’ings so 


befor 
i ¥ Eyeryboty’ s lookin’ for a w: 
__ De Japanese boastin’ dat ae Neat de East. 
So Asia is not jat_ peace. 
At Nankin’ an’ Shanghai de people are in 
dread. 
We don’t know why Japan always want 
poor China head. 


On de cera of Europe, it’s a funny 
place t’ dwell 
For a statesman said: colts like hell.” 
It seems like religion is causin’ plenty row. 
dey usin’ all the ‘isms’ now. 

_ Some want communism. Others want some- 
_ _ thin’ new. 

Dey’re usin’ fascism and barbarism too. 


In Germany Hitler have de people in a heat, 

About war: an’ nothin’ much to eat. 

He took up his troops and he t’rew dem on 
de Rhine 

An leave de gentlemen to grine (which 
means mope). 

But den Russia said: ‘If he dare to interfere, 

Our planes like bigass (a Trinidad bird) 
will be flyin’ in de air.” 

But Uncle Sam, he said, I’m neutral. 

For not me again in dat festival. 


De pre-sump-tuous Mussolini want to do 
' what isn’t right. 
\Only lookin’ for boys to fight. 
| Every man today seems to be a diplomat, 
Watchin’ each others like a cat and a rat. 
But de Great John Bull said dey gone back 
on de track, 
I don’t know why dey always barkin’ at de 
q Union Jack. 
- Only rearm and leave dem to shout. 
For we’ll soon put a muzzle on top d’ mout’ 
(in other words: shut them up). 


le gS 


In 1939, before war broke out, the 
calypsonians were already firing ver- 
_ bal salvos at Hitler, Hitler Demands 
being one of the better examples. It is 
by The Growler. 


Ah Mistah Hitler you playin’? mad— 
But let me tell you dis me lad... 
(Repeat) 


Dis is a t’ing I can’t understand, 
Oh “why de man want so much land; 
An’ I wonder why he be so bold: 
Seems as though he want’a rule de world... 


Hitler boy, de Kaiser did more den you— 
An’ in de end we put him t’rough. . . 


De Kaiser take a train and rnn away. . . 
An’ (like the Kaiser) we run you out a’ 
Ger-man-ee. .. 


1940 has brought on a deluge of 
uncomplimentary adjectives to de- 
scribe Hitler; so uncomplimentary 
that the Decca Recording Company, 
who go to Trinidad annually to re- 
cord the best calypsos, doesn’t dare 
record the current crop of political 
calypsos for consumption in neutral 
countries, the United States in par- 
ticular. One of these—a hit of the 
1940 carnival—Run Your Run Hitler, 
by Lord Beginner, is a masterpiece of 
artful vituperation, with no holds 
(and no adjectives) barred. But the 
war has not altogether shattered the 
_ calypsonians’ sense of humor. 

In a section on the outskirts of 
Port-of-Spain, near the Eastern Main 
Road, calypsonians build or rent 
what they call tents, but what are, in 
reality, small auditoriums: large- 
sized shacks with walls and ceilings. 
In January, in preparation for the 
carnival of February, calypsonians, 
with their staff of apprentices, enter- 
tain nightly in their respective tents, 
singing their latest compositions. 
Their aim is to popularize their own 
calypsos, in hopes they will be the 
hits of carnival. This year the 
Lion named his tent “The Maginot 
Lion.” (Last January before France 
had fallen.) On one evening when 
Lion was drawing a larger crowd 
than most of the other calypsonians, 
a surprise attack was made upon The 
Maginot Lion by a handful of en- 
vious colleagues. Missiles of various 
descriptions flew through the air, 
narrowly missing members of the 


j 
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SONGS AND MINSTRELS OF TRINIDAD 
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audience, not a few of whom were 
visitors from the white colony. Lion 
and his followers on the platform 
leaped forward to meet the attack 
and defend The Maginot Lion, which 
they did with considerable success. 
They smashed black noses flatter 
than nature had intended, blood flew 
where missiles had before, white and 
black heads ducked, and the enemy 
retreated. The Maginot Lion having 
been defended, Lion leaped to the 
platform and promptly improvised a 
calypso having to do with the 
degradations of jealousy. His words 
were soon forgotten and never re- 
corded, but at the time they were 
sung they were highly approved by 
the audience. 

Lion is somewhat of a philosopher. 
His Arrows of Death, popular a 
couple of years ago, is a good ex- 
ample. 


To part from life to eternity— 

De thought makes us all most mel-an-chol-ee. 

(Repeat) 

Though we may be suffering ex-croo-shee- 
ating-lee, 

Still among the living we’ll rather be. 

But no sol-em-nity, no grief nor regret, 

Can make us escape de a-rrows of Death. 


Matter not how severe de world to us may 
be, 

How we may be ostra-cised by so-cie-tee: 

Groveling in de gutter in abject pov-er-tee, 

Fighting but failing mis-er-a-blee— 

Still we’ll rather desperately cling in vice- 
like ten-ac-itee, 

To prolong our lives in-term-in-ablee. 


De Creator from de summit of his sa- 
shience, 

Made man in a state of pure in-o-cence— 

But man dis-obeying most pree-sump-chew- 


ous-ly, : 
Raised de implac-cable wrath of de Almight- 


ee, 
Dust thou art and dust thou shall return: 
So spake de Lord, we all fated to learn— 
But no sol-em-nity no grief nor regret, 
Can make us escape de a-rrows of Death. 


Another calypso, somewhat of a 
philosophical nature, is already rather 
well known in the United States. It 
is called Edward VIII, and is by The 
Caressor. It was written at the time 
of Edward’s abdication. Some of 


the words follow: 


It’s love, love alone, 
Dat caused King Edward to leave de t’rone. 


We know Edward’s noble and great, 
But love caused him to abdicate. 


wipe dis tens) <ele re! o)'s. 


On de tenth September we heard de talk 
Dat he gave de t’rone to de Duke of York 


Oy rare ie Ween fea 


He (The Duke of Windsor) got de money 
and he got de talk, 
And de fancy walk just to suit New York... 


And there’s The Lion again, philo- 
sophically telling the men of Trini- 


dad: 


How do ya expect de women to be good, 

When you don’t treat de women as you 
réa-lly should? 

Ya go about Trinidad, telling de friends 
and neighbors 

Of de women bad... 


This year a rumor spread through 
the colony that because of the war 
there was to be an official gazette 
doing away with the carnival in view 
of the Mother Country’s grave situa- 
tion. But Sir Hubert Young, Gov- 
ernor of the colony, decided differ- 
ently. Which resulted in a calypso by 
Lord Executor, Carnival Again. 
Bac-can-all (bacchanal) 
Do what they like, 

carnival, 


Sir Hubert Young, the Governor say, 
It’s legal and right to have it as before. 


they can’t stop the 


This celebration : : 
Was from the days of the Spanish possession. 
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Don’t you recollect, 

The gazette tried to stop the fete, 
They call it immorality. 

But we play for continual victory. 


Apprehension, 

You know the good Trinidadians give. 

In the street, in the parlour and in the hall, 
The war is the conversation of one and all. 


Mai ve pu moi sheuva (patois) 

I have to play mask: 

That’s what Loretta told me the other day; 
All the Germans in Germany can’t stop 

The fete of this col-o-ny. 


A pre-carnival hit was The Admiral 
Graf Spee by Attila The Hun. 


Old England has maintained in-dis-put-ably, 
That she is mistress of the sea. 

The scuttling of the Admiral Graf Spee, 
Must remain in-con-test-ably, 

A monument testimony, 

To Britain’s Naval su-prem-acy. 


Captain Langdorf of the Admiral Graf Spee, 

Fought gallantly and courageously. 

But all his efforts were of no avail, 

He couldn’t get the Ajax and Achilles off 
his trail. 

He fled to Monte-video and tried to hide, 

And when ordered out committed suicide. 

An open confession un-doubt-edly, 

Of Britain’s Naval su-prem-acy. 


Commander Harewood, Capt. Wodeherse and 


erry, 

Were decorated by His Majesty. 

Officers and men were complimented, 

On the bravery they exhibited; 

*Twas said their seamanship was excellent, 
The pre-cision of their summary magnificent, 
Nobly upholding the in-teg-rity, 
Of Britain’s Naval su-prem-acy 


One of the leading 1940 philosophi- 
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THE LION 


cal calypsos is a product of Attila 
The Hun. Besides manifesting the 
negroes’ keen sense of humor and 
Satire, it covers well the bachelor’s 
philosophy toward matrimony and its 
subsequent trials and tribulations. 


NO WEDDING BELLS FOR ME 
I must warn you my Emily, 
I don’t want nO wedding belis t? ring fo’ me. 
Up to now we're living hap-pily, 
If we marry we bound to disagree. 
I don’t want i 5 commit manslaughter, 
So I prefer to remain a bach-el-or. 


When you marry a girl today, 

She gets expensive in every way. 

She wants to manicure her feet, 

And at Kwong Tung (a Port-of- Spain 
Chinese restaurant) she wants to eat. 

And when she was single telele (patois) her 
heart would please, 

When she marry she want silk cey-la-nise. 

So befo’ they try me fo’ murder, 

I prefer to remain a bach-el-or. 


Friends tell me marriage is nice, 

But to me dat isn’t good advice. 

Dey will follow you to church, 

And smiling leave you in the lurch. 
And while ‘dey are living hap-pil-ee, 
You alone got to bear your mis-er-ee. 
So before I sigh and cry, 

I'll remain a bachelor til I die. 


Of course Calypso was a legendary 
nymph of Ogygia, the island where 
Ulysses was wrecked. Time maga- 
zine’Ss music department once ran a 
couple of columns on calypsos and 
one or two calypsonians including 
Lion. Wrote Time (Lion carries the 
clipping, well worn, around with 
him) : “Calypso was a legendary sea 
nymph who delayed Odysseus for 
seven years of his wanderings. Few 
Trinidadians have heard of her, be- 
lieve that their calypso is a native 
word meaning old French and Span- 
ish music. .’ Still, the fact re- 
mains, the music was once called 
“carysoe” and still is called that by 
many Trinidadians. 

Discussing the matter with Lion, 
his abuse of Time’s lexicology was in 
proportion to the space given him 
in the article. Lion thought it a 
matter of some importance, and in 
defense of his theory opposing Time, 
I think he should be- quoted. 

“Trinidad,” said Lion, fingering an 
imaginary object, “is the home of 
calypsos, Mr. Hicks. And what's 
Trinidad got to do with Odysseus? 
An’ any c’lypsonian can tell you it’s 
still known as carysoe round here 
by lot’sa Trinidadians.” 


CAMPAIGNING TO MUSIC IN HAWAII 
(Continued from page 28) 


the Democratic ticket he was elected 
sheriff with an overwhelming vote. 
Today popular Duke is always elect- 
ed outright in the primaries because 
he receives a majority of the votes 
cast, which, by law, gives him the 
office without entering the general 
election. 

Two members of the same family 
may be affiliated with competing par- 
ties. The mayor of Honolulu is the 
standard bearer for the Oahu Re- 
publicans, yet his brother was a dele- 
gate from the island of Molokai to 
the Democratic convention in Hono- 
lulu. 

The Hawaiian race dominates the 
political picture throughout. Every 
Hawaiian is a politician at heart and 
it is the aim of every Hawaiian to 
hold office and be one of the charmed 
circle. Despite the influx of other 
races into the political picture, the 


In writing advertisers 


Hawaiian influence still predominates 
and it looks like it will continue to 
do so. 

When the United States ee over 
Hawaii as a territory it gained many 
new citizens. Immigrant Chinese and 
Japanese knew little about politics, 
and cared less, hence the right to 
vote had no appeal to them. But to 
the Hawaiians, voting was something 
sacred and their continued lively in- 
terest has gained Hawaii the repu- 
tation of having one of the highest 
percentages of voting among regis- 
tered voters. 

By legislative action ballots con- 
tinue to carry instructions in both 
English and Hawaiian, including the 
Hawaiian equivalent of candidates’ 
names. Most political aspirants adopt 
Hawaiian names because of the good 
luck the titles are supposed to bring. 


(Continued on page 49) 
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Many times the Hawaiian name de- 


; Y Seat 5 4 
' scribes the candidate physically or 


. One representative to the 


Hawaiian House of Representatives 


is known throughout the islands by 
the name “Menehune.”, Menehunes 
were mythical Hawaiian dwarfs who, 
during the night, worked wonders for 
.the people of olden times. Another 
candidate is known as “Kahunanui,” 
or high priest. Samuel Wilder King, 
delegate of Hawaii to the United 
States Congress is called “Kamuela,” 
Hawaiian equivalent for Samuel. 

That the Hawaiians are the politi- 
cal force of Hawaii is verified by the 
fact that although Hawaiians and 
_part-Hawaiians of voting age com- 


| prise only six per cent of the total 


population of the island of Oahu 


~ (on which Honolulu is situated) they 


cast about one-third of the total vote. 
This is compared to the haole 
‘American and English who comprise 
‘fourteen per cent of the population 
and cast only one quarter of the vote. 
There has been a great deal of 
‘worry on the American mainland 
- that eventually one race, the Japanese 
in particular, will become so numer- 
ous in Hawaii as to control the elec- 


tions by voting in racial blocks. 


The most careful, scientific and au- 
thoritative analysis of this has been 
made by Dr. komanzo Adams, now 
emeritus professor of sociology of 
the University of Hawaii. His con- 
clusion is that no group of voters 
of any one non-Caucasian race will 
ever reach a majority in the terri- 
tory of Hawaii, thus disproving the 
too-easily accepted theory that citi- 
‘zens of Japanese ancestry would at- 


tain a majority of the population. 


A study by Dr. Andrew W. Lind, 
‘also of the University of Hawaii, 
has revealed that while there may be 
‘some racial preference in candidates, 


_ other considerations such as local is- 


sues, party alignment and personal 
popularity outweigh racial ones in 
voting. 

This is further substantiated by 


' a survey of the last election by Ed- 


win G. Burrows for the Institute of 
Pacific Relations to determine 
whether a particular race votes in 
a block. He found few ballots show- 


ing straight racial voting—only four 


per cent of the Japanese ballots re- 
vealed a straight Japanese vote and 
only two per cent of the Chinese 
voted for an all-Chinese ballot. 

As can well be understood, ap- 
peal at the rallies on a racial basis 
is political suicide. Aspiring can- 
didates for office must face an au- 
dience composed of Hawaiians, Jap- 
anese, Chinese, Puerto’ Ricans, 
Koreans, Spaniards, Portuguese, and 
haoles, in addition to the great mass 
of voters in whose veins runs the 
blood of many races. In order to 
enhance their popularity with this 
diversified voting public, many poli- 
ticians make a point of using a few 
Hawaiian, Japanese and Chinese 
words. It is said that no candidate 
feels he can be sure of election un- 
less he is able to say at least, 
“Mahalo nui loa,’ the Hawaiian for 
“thank you very much.” 

Hawaiians are still the office hold- 
ers of the islands despite their 
‘minority of number. This is shown 
by the constituency of the city and 


(Continued from page 48) 


county boards of supervisors for 
Honolulu. Four are part-Hawaiian, 
one is Chinese and two are haole 
American. For the first time in his- 
tory a Japanese ran for the board 
of supervisors last year but was de- 
feated. Yet if his race had stood 
behind him solidly, he might have 
had an overwhelming victory. Ha- 
waii’s democracy in government is 
shown further by the number of races 
represented in the territorial legisla- 
ture. There are twelve Caucasians, 
twenty part-Hawaiians, thirteen Cau- 
casian-Hawaiians, six Chinese-Ha- 
waiians, one Portuguese-Hawaiian, 
one full-blooded Hawaiian, three 
Chinese, three Japanese and six Por- 
tuguese, sometimes referred to as 
“other” Caucasians. 

Following the spirit of the rallies 

and elections, the opening of the 
legislature is a colorful affair too. 
In addition to the inevitable Hawaiian 
song, there are the usual profusions 
of flowers, Jeis, oratory and hula 
dances. As with most legislatures, 
some lawmakers in Hawaii take their 
work seriously, others do all the talk- 
ing. A typical picture of the ses- 
sion is reported by the Honolulu Ad- 
vertiser: 
“Only in Hawaii—fourteen mem- 
bers of the legislature areund a con- 
ference table; six of them in aloha 
shirts. Patterns about equally di- 
vided between fish and flowers.” 
(Aloha shirts are lightweight, open- 
necked, with short sleeves and in 
patterns of brilliant colors.) 

Mark Twain in his Letters from 
the Sandwich Isles gives an inter- 
esting sketch of the early Hawaiian 
legislature. He comments on a 
kanaka (a Hawaiian) member of 
the lawmaking body who had come to 
Oahu for the session. Taking the 
floor, the Hawaiian legislator grave- 
ly gave notice of the bill to authorize 
the construction of a suspension 
bridge between the islands of Hawaii 
and Oahu, a small matter of a hun- 
dred and fifty miles through some 
of the deepest ocean in the Pacific! 
The inimitable Twain writes, “He 
said the natives would prefer it to 
the inter-island schooners, and they 
wouldn’t suffer from sea-sickness on 
ats, 

So go Hawaiian elections and pol- 
itics. For color and festivity and 
gayety, election time in Hawaii can- 
not be matched with anything in the 
world and I still maintain the famous 
Hawaiian Tourist Bureau is missing 
something in not advertising these 
colorful political pageants. 

The next show goes on next Sep- 
tember. May I reserve standing room 


‘for you under the swaying palms and 


that Hawaiian moon? 


Oy 


be 
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STOP 


worrying about 
Xmas cards! 


Why not give 
DODGE 
CALENDARS 
this Christmas ? 


[ET calendars carry your Christmas greetings! They are in- 
expensive, and unlike insipid Christmas cards, will remain 

the recipient of you every day in the year. There is a wide 
selection from which you may choose, for DODGE CALEN- 
DARS have been designed to fit every interest and every purse. 


Solve your Christmas problem by mailing the coupon below. 


THE AUDUBON CALENDAR OF BIRDS 


This, the official calendar of the National Association 
of Audubon Societies, is generally acknowledged to 
be the most beautiful calendar published in the 
United States. It consists of thirteen sheets plus cover; 
twelve sheets are natural color reproductions of the 
famous John James Audubon paintings of American 
birds, inset in a two color decorative border. The 
thirteenth sheet carries a detailed description of each 
bird, characteristics, etc. 


(#1) Large size, flat. $1.25 boxed 
(#2) Small size, flat. 60c boxed 
(#3) Small size, easel. 90c boxed 


THE DICKENS CALENDAR 


Six magnificent four-color sheets, reproduced from oil paint- 
ings by Thomas Fogarty picturing the scenes and characters 
of the most beloved author of the English-speaking peoples. 
(#4) 75¢ boxed 


AMERICA BEAUTIFUL CALENDAR 


Your America and mine! This beautiful calendar captures for 
your constant pleasure the highways and byways of the great 
land in which we live. AMERICA BEAUTIFUL is a weekly 
calendar of fifty-two pages plus cover. 


(45) 75c boxed 
YOUR LIFE: An Astrological Calendar of Everyday Life 


This is the calendar that astrologists everywhere have long 
been seeking. It enables one to make his own horoscope, and 
provides a convenient and practical means of guiding one’s 
life. There are twelve monthly sheets, each of which carries an 
astrological calendar of the month in addition to specific 
astrological information. 


(£6) 50c boxed 
THE CALENDAR OF CHEER SERIES 


Contentment Calendar, Sunlit Road Calendar, Calendar of Sun- 
shine, Calendar of Friendship, etc. New covers and new quo- 
tations brighten up this famous series for 1941. Tied with rib- 
bon, and in handsome boxes, these calendars make beautiful 
and practical gifts. 

Prices from $.30 to $.90. 


Write today for an illustrated descrip- 


tive catalogue of DODGE CALENDARS 


On sale at all better stationers, book shops and department 
stores—or us this convenient coupon. 

DODGE PUBLISHING COMPANY 

116 East 16th Street, New York 
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Seventy-seven counties have large _ 


forest preserves for récreational 
use, and several hundred counties 
have smaller forest areas. They 
range all the way from the great 
comprehensive system of more than 
33,000 acres possessed by Cook 
County, Illinois, to the desert palm- 
forested “parks” of Mohave County, 
California. 

Twenty-two states have organ- 
ized state park programs since the 
Federal Government began grant- 
ing emergency funds for park and 
recreational development work in 
1933, the National Park Service re- 
ports. Sixteen states which estab- 
lished state park systems prior to 
1933 all increased acreage, appro- 
priations, and work toward trail and 
road building, and installation of 
“conveniences” with which John 
Citizen can do a job of good house- 
keeping in the forest. 

The states are making their state 
park's pay other than citizen-recrea- 
tion dividends and forest crops. Vir- 
ginia’s report, for instance, is par- 
ticularly interesting since it states 
that considerable attention is paid 
to the tourist business. “Future 
development of recreational areas 
within the State, with an eye to this 
source of revenue, has therefore 
been considered.” California, of 
course, always has been in this cate- 
gory. Now other states are taking 
advantage of the current forest-park 
acquirement movement to enter the 
competition. 

An interesting disclosure was that 
rental of concessions and operating 
income represented ten per cent of 
the total budgets of the states re- 
porting. Moreover the income is 
expected to become greater, with 
special emphasis in states which 
intend to take regular timber crops 
from their new lands. 

In many state park areas, CCC 
enrollees have carried on every de- 
velopment project from the park’s 
beginning, while in others they have 
come in and, with recreational pro- 
jects and development programs, 
revitalized areas which had been 
earlier set aside as parks but left 
undeveloped and uninviting. Travel 
statistics jumped by large percent- 
ages as enrollees provided access to 
the parks and facilities in them for 
comfort and fun, and acted as 
guides and information clerks. Na- 
tional Park’ Service architects have 
prepared master plans for many 
state areas, assuring their sound fu- 
ture development. 

Yet foremost phenomenon of all, 
remains the surprisingly sudden ex- 
pansion by cities of their out-of- 
city-limits forest-parks, and parks 
associated with community forests. 
The cities have far outstripped the 
counties, though the latter are also 
making progress in their acquire- 
ment of such properties. However, 
the growth in county park systems 
was much greater between 1925 and 
1930—i.e., the lush pre-depression 
years—than it has been at any time 
since, according to the National 
Recreation Association’s records. 

The cities have been quite gallant 
about it all too. While they have 
purchased thousands of acres of 
sound forest land, they have also 
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taken over a quite large slice of the 
responsibility for forest restoration. 
This is a little-known fact in the 
current American campaign to re- 
store forests in areas where forest — 
denudation has been causing seri- 
ous soil losses, siltage of streams, — 
and social disasters. 4 

More than 143 million trees have — 
been planted on the 1,500 commun- 
ity forests in the United States, the — 
Forest Service informs us, and most 
of the planting has been done by ~ 
cities, counties, townships, villages, — 
and even school districts which own 
forests. Some of these community — 
forests are being developed as an 
aid toward the reduction of local ~ 
taxes when they come into produc- 
tion. 3 
The Feds, of course, take the © 
view that the practicability of the 
low-cost organized camp is not ~ 
even debatable, and maybe it isn’t. — 
Camping is today recognized by ~ 
educators and social workers not ~ 
only for its recreational values but ~ 
as an educational and character- ~ 
building factor in our modern life. — 
Lack of money, it is said, should be 
no barrier to popular participation |~ 
in this wholesome form of out-of- 
door recreation. We do know that 
the Bear Mountain and Harriman 
Sections of the great Palisades In- 
terstate Park on the boundaries of — 
New York and New Jersey, boast 
93 organized camps which have an 
annual summer patronage of over 
50,000 people. 


STATEMENT OF OWNERSHIP, MAN- 
AGEMENT, CIRCULATION, ETC. 


Required by the Act of Congress of August 
24, 1912, of “Travel,” published monthly at 
East Stroudsburg, Pa., for October 1, 1940, 
State of New York, County of New York. 


Before me, a Notary Public, in and for 
the State and county aforesaid, personally 
appeared Robert M. McBride, who having 
been duly sworn according to law, deposes 
and says that he is one of the publishers of 
“Travel” and that the following ts, to the 
best of his knowledge and belief, a true 


etc., of the aforesaid publication for the 
dates shown in the above caption, required 
by the Act of August 24, 1912, embodied 
in section 44, Postal Laws and Regulations: 
That the names and addresses of the pub- 
lisher, editor, ey les editor, and business | 
managers are: Publisher, Robert M. Mc- 
Bride & Co., Inc., 116 East 16th Street, 
New York; Coburn Gilman, editor, 116 East 
16th Street, New York; Business managers, 
none. Owner, Robert M. McBride & Co., 
Inc., a corporation; Robert M. McBride, 
116 East 16th Street, New York, N. Y., 
Hampton Anderson, Bedford Hills, New 
York; E. B. Anderson, Bedford Hills, New | 
York; Isaac H. Blanchard Co., 418 West 
25th Street. 


That the known bondholders, mortgagees 
and other security holders owning or hold- 
ing 1 per cent or more of total amount of 
bonds, mortgages or other securities are: © 

one. 


That the two paragraphs next above, giv- 
ing the names of the owners, stockholders, 
and security holders, if any, contain not only 
the list of stockholders and security holders 
as they appear upon the books of the com- 
pany, but also, in cases where the stock- 
holder or security holder appears upon the 
books of the company, as trustee or in any 
other fiduciary relation, the name of the 
person or corporation for whom such trus- 
tee is acting is given; also that the said two 
paragraphs contain statements embracing affi- 
ant’s full knowledge and belief as to the 
circumstances and conditions under which 
stockholders and security holders who do 
not appear on the books of the company as ~ 
trustees, hold stock and securities in a ca- 


and this affant has not reason to believe that 

any other person, association or corporation 

has any interest direct or indirect, in the 

said stock, bonds, or other securities than as 

so stated by him. (Signed) E. C. TURNER, 

Secretary. : 

Sworn to and subscribed before me this © 
13th day of September, 1940. 

N. H. TEAZ, 
Notary Public. 
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I, zvas the month before Christmas 
and not a present was bought. 


po? 


. which, you will admit, is a most lamentable state of affairs. But we 
think we can help you solve the Xmas problem with a minimum of effort 
and expense on your part. Our plan is simplicity itself: below we list a 
diversified and tempting selection of books calculated to suit every age and 
interest—to say nothing of your pocketbook! All you need do is to select 
(by number) those books you wish, fill out the coupon, drop it in the mail— 
and presto, your gift problem is solved for another year! 


(1) North of Singapore 
By CarveTrH WELLS 

Malaya, that exotic “‘topsy-turvy” land, is the scene 
of Carveth Wells’ latest unconventional expedition. 
Japan, Korea and Manchuria are way stations along 
the adventurous route of this light hearted explorer, 
and the story he has to tell is “entertaining reading 
and enlightening as to conditions in a part of the 
world which may be the center of a coming conflict.”’ 
—Library Journal. Profusely illustrated. $3.00. 


(2) Yankee Caballero 


By WitLtiam N. MERRYMAN 
This thrilling personal history of an intrepid soldier 
of fortune has been hailed by the critics as the ad- 
venture book of the year. Mr. Merryman’s ex- 
periences in the jungles and high altitudes of South 
America read like the wildest flights of fancy—yet 
they actually happened. ‘“‘I don’t know of a better 
book in its field,’ says the literary editor of the 
Providence Journal. With many dramatic illus- 


trations. $2.75. 
(3) All In Fun: An Omnibus of Humor 


Edited by ALLEN CHURCHILL 

Here, in one rib-tickling volume are more than 600 
pages of humor—-satire, burlesque, verse, parody and 
two complete novels. There are 40 celebrated con- 
tributors including Robert Benchley, Thorne Smith. 
Frank Sullivan and Ring Lardner. ‘These are 
good days to pick up a funny book—and this is a 
whale of a funny book.”—-NEA Service. $3.00. 


(4) Collecting Antiques In America 


By THomas HamMitton ORMSBEE 

The engaging story of American furniture, glass, 
silver, prints, etc. made practical and illuminating 
by the editor of ‘““The American Collector” maga- 
zine. “All the beginning collector would want to 
know and much the expert may have forgotten.”’ 
—The New Yorker. Lawvishly illustrated with 
graphic and exclusive photographs. $3.50. 


(5) Conquest of The Seas 


By Frank C. BowEN 
A thrilling story of discovery, trade, romance, pri- 
vateering and sea power—a magnificent cavalcade 
of sea heroes. Nearly 200 old prints, engravings, 
charts and sketches including prints from the famous 
A. J. H. Macpherson collection. “A heaven sent 
gift for anyone interested in the sea.’—Max Miller. 


$3.50. 
(6) How To Be An Army Officer 


By Caprain WILLIAM H, Baumer, JR. 

The first authoritative book on the Army as a 
career, written by a West Point instructor for older 
boys—and their parents. It presents a dramatic ex- 
planation of the various means of achieving an of- 
ficer’s rank as well as a graphic picture of life at 
the United States Military Academy. With 130 of- 
ficial photographs. $1.75. 


(7) How To Be A Naval Officer 


By REAR ADMIRAL YATES STIRLING, JR. 
A thrilling picture of a naval officer’s activities both 
at sea and ashore. A comprehensive explanation of 
the four year course at Annapolis, the duties of the 
Naval Air Corps, the Naval Reserve, the Marine 
Corps and the Coast Guard complete this dramatic 
introduction to our “‘first line of defense.’ Pro- 
fusely illustrated with official photographs. $1.75. 


(8) Young America’s Aviation Annual 


By REGINALD M. CLEVELAND and 
FREDERICK P. GRAHAM 
The only complete textual and pictorial survey of 
the latest advances in American aviation. Over 300 
up-to-the-minute photographs of planes, fields, in- 
struments, construction plants, etc. A “must” item 
for all young aviation enthusiasts—and their par- 


ents. $2.00. 
(9) Murder in The Making 


By HERMAN PETERSEN 
Doc Miller, a new and memorable kind of detec- 
tive will keep you on edge until the last split second 
of this tortuous and exciting case. Mystery fans 
will love it! “A different kind of mystery ... well 
told, with the suspense reaching fever pitch.”— 
Knickerbocker News. $2.00. 


(10) The Shield of Love 


By Warwick DEEPING 
lf you know a Deeping fan (and who does not?) 
you had better check this immediately! The ever- 
popular master of the romantic novel has here writ- 
ten an eventful story of the courage and determina- 
tion of a young man who by his daring saved a 
kingdom and won the girl he loved. $2.00. 


(11) Quicksand 


By Noe. PIERCE 
This brilliant novel of a society marital tangle 
aroused, wide discussion when it first appeared in 
American Magazine. “A heart warming tale of 
love, adventure and loyalty” says the Baltimore 
News Post of this story of what can happen to 
every man and wife... and another woman. $2.50. 


YaE- Here is the coupon, waiting and ready to solve 
every one of your Xmas gift problems, Circle or check 
the identifying numbers of the books you wish. 
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Robert M. McBride & Company 
116 East 16th Street, New York 


Please send me the following books (1) (2) (3) (4) 
(5) (6) (7) (8) (9) (10) (11). Add 10c per title for 


carrying charges. I enclose $ 


AMERICAN AIRLINES %. 


Bye DAY, American’s 
luxurious skysleepers carry 
scores of passengersacross the 
nation on its famous South- 
ern Sunshine Route. First 
two, then three, then four— 

and now five American Air- 
lines flights daily each way from coast-to-coast are 
required to meet public demand. 


This nature-favored airway connects New York 
and Los Angeles in one smooth overnight flight 
over Virginia, Tennessee and the colorful Sun Coun- 
try of Texas and Arizona. It links vitally important 


ROUTE OF THE FLAGSHIPS 


COAST-TO-COAST 


Send for beautiful full-color Sun Country booklet. (Enclose 10¢ coin or stamps for 
bostage and handling.) Dept. 30, American Airlines, Inc., Jackson Heights, N. Y. 


centers of commerce and industry. It provides 
bustling Washington, D. C. with quick transcon- 
tinental service. 


The Southern Sunshine Route is preferred by air 
travelers not only for smooth, comfortable flight 
but also because American flies it! That means cour- 
teous, thoughtful attention from the staff on the 
ground, the crew in the air; the comfort and conven- 
ience of the modern Flagship; the many ingenious 
ways American has devised to make even the brief- 
est journeys superbly enjoyable. Enjoy your next 
trip to the fullest—Go American! Call your Travel 
Agent or the nearest American Airlines office. 


ers 
AN AIRLIN 


